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A SNOW SCENE. 

Our artist has sketched for us here a scene 
representing the Cambridge omnibus, Benjamin 
Franklin, as it appeared during alate snow storm 
ii passing Bowdoin Square Church. It is a 


ie 


iiss 


spirited and truthful picture, and one which can- 
not fail to please our readers. In the fore ground 
may be observed some boys enjoying the “ op- 
portunities of the season,” while the horses at- 
tached to the vehicle seem little less animated by 


CAMBRIDGE OMNIBUS, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PASSING ROWPOIN SQUARE CHURCH IN A SNOW STORM. 


the lively and novel effect of the snow beating 
about them. One poor fellow, startled at the 
speed he finds the coach making, will be observed 
striving to get a look out of the window to see if 
all is right. In the back ground will be seen the 


graceful tower of the church lifting its battlements 
above the lofty trees about it. We shall have 
more of these timely and seasonable scenes to 
present to our readers, during the winter months, 
while nature wears “her mantle of snowy white.” 
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CHAPTER 


Adelaide saw how matters were progressing, 
and hastily retreated to her father’s room. 

The happy lover drew the tearful and blush- 
ing maiden towards him, and ventured to press 
his lips lightly to her crimson check. 

> Helen,” he added, * now am I indeed happy. 
The days of my boyhood seem to be recalled. 
Henceforth live for. I 


will live to make myself worthy of Helen Le- 


1 have something to 
rowe. [will win a name that shall be worthy of 
Now I am but an 
unknown lad, without money, aud I might add, 


her, or perish in the effort. 
without parentage ; but I trust it will not always 
be thus, for now I have as great an incentive to 
action as ever mortal man had.” 

You forget 
that Iam as portionless as yourself, and that my 


~ Nay, Henri, you overvalue me. 


parentage is involved in an obscurity as dark as 
yourown. I have no claims to gentle birth, and 
am but a dependant upon the bounty of the ex- 
cellent governor,” replied Helen, earnestly. 

“ You lose sight of many advantages which 
you possess. You are known as 
the daughters of Louisiana. There is not aman 
in the colony but would be proud to lay his 
heart at your feet, were he sure the offering 
would be accepted. It would be easy for Mad- 
emoiselle Lerowe to marry a fortune,” 


Henri. 
“Sach an 


replied 


absurd idea never occurred to 
Mademoiselle Lerowe.” rejoined Helen, smiling. 


Helen,” 


you willing to sacrifice ambition to love, and re- 


continued Henri, seriously, * are 
main as you now are until Dame Fortune shall 
enable me to claim you as my bride.” 

It will be no sacrifice, Henri; and as for am- 
bition, I have little of the kind you refer to,” 
said Helen. 

~Your kind words render me unspeakably 
happy. And now, dear girl, allow me to meet 
you here as often as propriety will admit.” 

“I should be rather a poor judge of the last 
named commodity, I fear,” answered the maiden, 
with a smile. 

* On the contrary, you are a model of propri- 
ety,” said Henri. ~ But there is another subject I 
must speak of before we part. I have often 
seen Capt. Lesage enter the governor's house. 
My heart told me that he had a motive in going 
there. Was I right 

The sweet face of Helen was suffused with 
blushes. 

~You were not wrong in your suspicions. 
He has persecuted me for several months.” 

~ And you gave him no encouragement ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

* Well, Helen /” 

* Tle grew impatient, and accused me of loving 
a nameless adventurer.” 

“ The villain !” 

“I think, nay, I am certain that you have 
much to fear from him, for by some means he 
has discovered your secret, and mine too, per- 
haps. He is a man that will not brook denial, 
and when once resolved upon a thing, nothing 
can change his purpose.” 

“ You have not mistaken his character. He 
is indeed a dangerous man, and capable of any 
act of villany. How does he stand with De 
Bienville 

“On very good terms, I believe.” 

“Do you imagine that the governor favors 
his pretensions 

* On that subject I am in doubt. I hope not, 
for I most heartily despise the character of the 


man. 


the fairest of 


“ There is still another subject upon which I 
must speak, There is a prospect of a long and 
bloody war with the Indians. Already have the 
savages commenced their depredations, provok- 
ed, I have reason to believe, by some overt act 


on the part of Capt. 


} Lesage. Onalaska has 
gathered together his warriors, and sent deputa- 
tions to all the neivhboring nations; to the 
Choctaws. the Natches, the Mobilians, and the 
Yazoos. ‘The slumbering desire for vengeance 
of the 


red men are burning on every hill, and in every 


has been awakened. ‘The council-tires 
valley, and upon every river; and unless this 
rising is checked at once, every white man will 
be swept from the great valley of the Missis- 
sippi. The settlement at Mobile, at Dauphine 
Island, at Pensacola, and here at New Orleans, 
will perish simultancously ; for, by a wonderful 
concert of action, all these infant colonies will 
be crushed in a day.” 

The face of Helen Lerowe grew pale. 

* Merciful heaven!” she exclaimed. “Is the 
danger indeed imminent 

“It is. There is no child's play about it. 
You know that [have been free to go among 
the and that I have ever been 
called the Indian's friend. 


Indian tribes, 
I believe they have 
imbibed the idea that a goodly portion of their 
own red blood is mixed with the white currents 
that flow in my veins,” said Henri, with a slight 
change of color. * But let that be as it may, I have 
acquired considerable influence over the minds 
of our red neighbors. No longer ago than last 
night. I dared to dash into their midst, and 
snatch a victim from the jaws of death, even af- 
ter the fires were lighted. And.” continued 
Henri, with a flashing eve and a heaving chest, 
escaped unharmed. Not one of the horribly 
painted warriors pointed a feathered arrow, or 
raised a tomahawk against me. There is not 
another man in Louisiana that could have done 
it.” 

“Til answer for the truth of that 
with my life,” said a voice. 

Henri and Helen turned toward the door, and 
their eyes rested upon the figure of Pierre 
Moran. 

“There is not another man in the French 
colony that could have done it and lived to tell 
his sweetheart of it. 


assertion 


Pierre Moran says it,” ad- 
ded the hunter. 

“And he would be a bold man who would 
dare gainsay you,” replied Henri. * Permit me 
to introduce you to Mademoiselle Lerowe.” 

Pierre bowed gallantly, and expressed the 
pleasure he experienced in making the acquaint- 
ance of so fair a lady. 

* As you stayed much longer than you had 
anticipated,” said Moran, turning to Henri, “I 
feared something unfortunate had befallen vou, 
and came promptly to the rescue ; but I perceive 
that you can dispense with my services.” 

Henri and Helen exchanged glances, and 
changed color. 

At that crisis Madame Ridelle and her inter- 
esting daughter appeared, and Pierre Moran was 
greeted as an old acquaintance. 

“IT have hunted many a day, and camped 
many a night with Ridelle.” said the hunter. 
“And Ihave fought the savages side by side, 
with him, end hope to again, for there will soon 
be warm work in the colony.” 

“Do you think so / asked Madame Ridelle, 
anxiously. 

* There can be no doubt of it, madame. It’s 
a fact that might as well be known first as last. 
The red men are aroused to vengeance, and 
much blood will be shed.” 


| 


Madame Ridelle sighed. Monsieur Moran 
looked furtively,at Adelaide, and_Adelaide look- 
ed down at the floor. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A CONFIDENTIAL INTERVIEW—PATHER 


VION—THE 


DA- 
ARKLEST. 


Ir was evening. De Bienville and Lesage 
were closeted together. 

* Are you really in earnest,” said de Bienville, 
“when you assure me that this young man has 
incited all the Indian tribes against the French 
colonists 

“ | never was more so, your excelleney,” re 
plied Lesage. 

“But what is the secret of his influence among 
them? Can you tell me that 7” 


ville, incredulously. 


asked de Bien- 


© The truth is he is not free from native blood, 
himself He has 


from his childhood, and having considerable 


associated with the Indians 
natural shrewdness, has learned how to operate 
upon their impulsive natures. He is known also 
to be the intimate friend of Father Davion, and 
he possesses great influence among the savages,” 
replied Lesage, with much apparent sincerity. 

‘Is it possible that this boy has Indian blood 
enough to make him plan the destruction of all 
the French settlers upon the Mississippi?” ex- 
claimed de Bienville, nervously. 

“It is too true,” replied Lesage, musingly. 
~ One drop of Indian blood would be enough to 
contaminate the best man in the country.” 

‘You do not like our red neighbors, captain ¢” 
rejoined Bienville, looking searchingly at Lesage. 

“T plead guilty to the charge. I hate the 


whole red race; and not without cause, for is 
not every Frenchman on the Mississippi in dan- 
ger? It is not easy to guess what a single day 


may bring forth. ‘To-day we rest in compara- 
tive security, but to-morrow we may be toma- 
hawked and sealped, and our infant city laid in 
ashes.” 

Lesage,” said de Bienville, abruptly, I have 
been acquainted with the various tribes on the 
Mississippi River for twenty-one years, and I 
have not yet acquired that influence over their 


minds which vou say this beardless boy has, If 


what you say be true, nature has certainly in- 
tended him fora great man.” 

* For a great villain, you meant to say, your 
execcllency,” retorted Lesage, somewhat tartly. 

“IT meant as I said,” returned the governor, 
drily. “It requires a bold and daring spirit to 
lay such a plan as you have been talking of. A 
miserable coward—a paltry knave, could not do 
it. But still the voung vagabond must be 
looked to.” 

* You cannot attend to the matter too soon. 
your excellency. Already the axe is laid at the 
root of the tree.” 

* Hold!” de Bienville, with a smile. 
* When the devil quotes Scripture, men should 


eried 


be on their guard.” 


* Ah, de Bienville, you are seareely aware of 


the danger that threatens this devoted colony. 
Already I seem to hear the shricks of helpless 
women, and the wailings of innocent babes. 
Good heavens! that such depravity should be 
found on earth!” and the tender-hearted captain 
covered his face with his hands, and paced the 
floor in deep afiliction. 

* Be calm, Captain Lesage,” said the governor, 
somewhat softened by his emotions. Restrain 
your anxiety; immediate steps shall be taken 
to arrest the threatened calamity.” 

De Bienville paused, and seemed absorbed in 
thought. 

“ And this boy was the friend and playmate of 
Helen,” he said, musingly—* the bright and in- 
telligent youth I used so much to admire. 
Strange that the human countenance should be 
such a falsehood, and furnish no key to the 
character of its possessor.” 

Then turning suddenly to Lesage : 

“Do you think Father Davion knows aught 
of Henri’s plans, or really understands his dis- 
position ?” 

“J do not. The good_old man has not the 
remotest idea of the baseness of the serpent he 
has nurtured in his bosom. When the whole is 
made known to him, it will bring his gray hairs 
in sorrow to the grave.” 

* And some of our heads, it would seem, will 
be brought down to sheol before our hairs have a 
chance to grow gray. Alas, we are an unfortu- 
nate people. Lesage, I wish there were some 
mistake about this matter. I do not wish to 


think so hardly of the boy; and de Bienville 
walked the room with agitated and uneven steps. 

Go and arrest him,” he said, at length, in a 
sorrowtul voice. “Go and arrest him,” and he 
waved his hand for Lesage to depart. 

*T never gave an order with so much relue- 
tance,” he said to himself, when the captain had 
gone. “I really liked the lad; but what a veno- 
mous viper he is, to be sure. And so voung, 
too. Mon Liew! Lam losing all faith in human 
nature, 

We will now. gentle reader, bend our foot- 
steps to the humble cabin of Father Davion— 
one whose name is already recorded upon the 
page of history, as the friend and instructor of 
the poor and untutored savage. 

The venerable old man was alone. 
engaged 


He was 
in the most ennobling of all human 
employments—prayer. But he petitioned not 
for himself. 

“Preserve us from the horrors of war.” he 
cried, elevating his hands and bowing his head 
low upon his breast. “Save my people from 
blood-guiltiness. Disarm the poor red man of 
his vengeance ; protect this feeble colony, lest it 
perish from the face of the earth.” ; 

Father Davion arose from his knees. 
door opened and Henri Deleroix entered. 


” 
Pax vobiscum 


The 


(peace be with yon), said the 
man of God. 

* Under your roof” replied Henri, feclingly, 
“T have ever found the blessing which you have 
now invoked. 

‘Deo gratias (thanks be to God). It makes 
my heart glad to hear you say so, my son. But 
what are these rumors that are afloat in New Or- 
leans ! Sit down and tell me. Is there really any 
danger ofa simultancous rising of the Indians ” 

“There is, good father. The peril is immi- 
nent, and if some decisive measures are not im- 
mediately taken by the governor to soften down 
the spirit of vengeance, or to meet it face to face 
the French settlements will be swept away with 
the besom of destruction.” 

The holy father crossed himself most devoutly. 

Deus in adjutorium meum intende! You must 
hasten to the governor at once, and give him 
due warning.’ 

* Alas, his cars are not open to counsel like 
mine,” answered Henri, sadly.“ Other tongues 
are busy with him, and my bare assertion would 
avail but little.” 

*“ Do you mean to say, my son, that the gov- 
ernor’s mind is already closed against you !” 

“T have good and sufficient reasons for be- 
lieving so; for he has dangerous counsellors. 
forgetful of all but self, is constantly 


pouring his subtle poisons into the governor's 
mind, and soon there will be no room there for 
aught save distrust and anxiety. One Pierre 
Moran, a hunter, whose name you have doubtless 
heard, has been with de Bienville to-day, and he 
heard enough to convince him that I should 
have little or no influence with him, although I 
am known to have an accurate knowledge of the 
Indians and Indian character.” 

* Ah, Henri! de Bienville prides himself on 
his own knowledge of Indian character,” said 
Father Davion. 

~ And not without reason. He is wise and 
sagacious in that respect, and is much esteemed 
by the red man; but he is not admitted into 
their confidence, as I have been.” 

* Very true, my son; you are indeed in a fear- 
ful dilemma, You cannot fight against your 
people, and how can you betray the trust of the 
poor Indian—lift your hand against him who 
has fed and warmed yon!” exclaimed Father 
Davion, with much emotion, 

* Your words fill me with apprehension, holy 
father. I am indeed painfully embarrassed. My 
thoughts distract me! But Mon Dieu! 1 can- 
not stand still and see the savage curs shed the 
blood of these helpless colonists! No, no! I 
will fly to the forests ; I will present myself be- 
fore the red men. I will tell them I shake off 
their friendship forever; that henceforth there is 
no bond of sympathy between us; that I will 
meet them in the field, and in the forest, as 
deadly enemies ; that I cannot turn renegade to 
my own blood. Give me my rifle, my powder- 
horn, my ball-pouch, my hunting-knife, and let 
me away !” 

* No, stay, my dear boy. Let us think calmly ; 
let us plan deliberately; let us look the danger 
calmly ‘n the face.” 

“And while we are doing that, the war-cry 
may perchance be heard all along the banks of 
the Mississippi.’ 

“ But reflect. my sou; you must not throw 


| 
' 
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away your life when your aid is so much needed 
by these defeneeless people. Women and chil- 
dren claim the protection of every hand that can 
lift a musket or wield a sword.” 

- And there is one, good Father Davion, that 
said the 


ea 


Henri Deleroix would die to ve.” 
young mim. in a low, impressive voice, 

“What! exclaimed Father Davion. “Is 
your heart then enthralled by the blandishments 
of woman 

“Tt is; and her name Helen Lerowe, the 
fairest of the fair, and for her sake I would face 
a thousand deaths, and my heart should not pul- 
sate with a single fear for myself” 

“Now may Heaven be merciful, Henri, for 


Is 


there is indecd danger before you ! 

“Do you reproach me, father, for loving that 
noble girl—one whom you yourself taught me 
to love as a sister, when you taught us to read 
from the same book 

“No, no! Ido not reproach you. Were it 
not for the ruin which you will draw down upon 
your own young head, I would rather you should 
fix your love upon Helen Lerowe, than any other 
woman in the world. But do you not sce that 
your relations to her are changed? She is no 
longer a romping girl, but an inmate of the gov- 
The guileless girl has become 
She has no dearth of 


ernor’s family. 
the accomplished lady. 
lovers. She can choose from the titled and the 
wealthy; and be assured de Bienville will exer- 
cise a parent's authority over her actions; at 
least, so far as it seems to him for her good.” 

“ All you have said is true ; but do not imag- 
ine that it has not occurred to me before. I 
have thought of it for many months ; but to-day 
I have done more than simply to think—I have 
acted. Helen loves me, and our mutual vows 
are registered in heaven.” 

* Rash boy! you are rushing headlong to your 
You have rich and powerful rivals, who 
How can a friendless, 


ruin, 
will crush you at a blow. 
nameless, homeless youth enter the arena and 
do battle with such odds !" cried Father Davion, 
in tones of real anguish. 

“Is it generous, holy father, to refer to my 
Has not the rugged iron already 
entered my soul! Need I another thrust to 
keep me humble? Would you strike the su!- 
missive dog that already crouches at your feet !” 


obscure birth ? 


“Hold, my dear Henri! you are too hard 
upon your old friend. If I probe your wound, 
it is that I may heal it soundly and well. Far 
be it from me to reproach you beeause your 
parentage is obscure. The 
obscurity also hangs over the 
Helen; and it were folly to affirm that she is 


same inscrutable 
parentage of 
less lovely or noble for that.” 

“ [hear footsteps without,” said Henri, start- 
iig to his feet. “It sounds like the tread of 
armed men. What ean it mean !” 

“You may well ask!” exclaimed Father Da- 
vion, “ for I see the bristling of bayonets through 
the windows! Alas! my heart tells me but too 
plainly what it portends.” 

There was a loud rap like a blow from the 
hilt of a sword. 

“ Conceal yourself, my dear boy,” whispered 
the holy father. 

“ Never,” said Henri, firmly. “I will meet 
the danger boldly, whatever it may be. Henri 
Delcroix will never fly while he has the proud 
consciousness that he has done nothing worthy 
of punishment.” 

Father Davion opened the door, and the form 
of Lesage darkened the threshold. 

* Henri Deleroix, I arrest you,” he said, in an 
arrogant tone. 

“ By whose authority !” asked Henri, calmly. 

“ By the authority of his excellency, the gov- 
ernor of Louisiana,” replied Lesage. 

“ For what crime ?” 

“J was ordered to arrest you, and not to an- 
swer questions, Monsieur Henri. Men, close 
up round the door, and see that he does not es- 
cape through the windows.” 

“ Did you bring the whole of the governor's 
army ¢” asked Henri, sarcastivally. 

Lesage bit his lips and made no reply. 

“ Captain Lesage, what does all this portend ? 


Answer me?” said Father Davion, in a tone of | 


command. 

“You can ask his excellency,” returned Le- 
sage, if you have any interest in this unfortu- 
nate young man. I can only assure that he will 
be dealt fairly with. It is my duty to conduct 
him to prison. Sergeant Dumont, march in a 
file of men. Corporal Willet, bring the irons.” 

The captain stepped aside, and the sergeant 
with a file of men, with shouldered arms, entered 


and surrounded Henri. The corporal followed 
with handeuits. 

“Hold out vour hands for the ornaments, mon- 
sicur.” said the corporal. 

With a smile of derision Henri stretched forth 
his hands. and the irons were placed upon them. 

He was then pushed into the open air in order 
that the cautious captain might arrange his men 
in marching order, 

* Close men. Sergeant Dumont, prick 
that man with vour sword that laughed in the 
ranks ! 
the 
the 
the 

“ We onght to hare had music, Sergeant Du- 
mont, so that we could have taken him along to 
the tune of the ‘ Rogue’s March,” 
the captain, facetiously. 


up. 


Attention the whole! eyes front! to 
right about face! mark time! march !” and 
chivalry of Louisiana moved away toward 
prison. 


ty remarked 

The prison was a small stone building near 
the governor's residence, and thither Henri was 
escorted, Ife soon had the sorrowful privilege 
of hearing the locks of a prison turn upon him 
for the first time in his life. 

A just appreciation of his position, which his 
better judgment enabled him to make, nearly 
overwhelmed him with grief and anxiety. 

Not that he feared any punishment for sup- 
posed crimes, but the idea of dishonor and last- 
ing ignominy quite unnerved him for the mo- 
ment; for it was possible that even Helen might 


he 


he taught to eredit t tales which would be 
cireulated in regard to him. 

Leaving him to glooiny thoughts, we will 
return again to the house of the governor; for 
we searecly dare dignify it with the title of 
mansion. 

Immediately after the prison doors had been 
locksd upon Henri, Captain Lesage hastened to 
the presence of De Bienville, who had not yet 
retired, but was pacing his room with a mind 
distracted by the most intense anxiety. 

~ Well, captain, what news !" he asked, earn- 
estly, when Lesage appeared. 

~ May it please your excelleney, our worst 
fears are confirmed,” he said, with a low how, 
“Upon searching the 
young man, I found upon his person sundry 


and a lugubrious voice. 


pieces of birch bark, which seem to be covered 
with diagrams, one of which I will lay before 
you and attempt to explain.” 

Lesage proceeded to unroll a piece of birch 
bark about the size of a letter sheet. 

* This serpentine mark through the centre of 
the hark. represents, doubtless, the Mississippi 
winding its way along the great valley, and 
these two smaller ones the Tombigbee and Per- 
dido. These round characters indicate the dif- 
ferent French settlements. This is Natchitoches ; 
this is New Orleans; this is Dauphine Island, 
and this is Pensacola.” 


* Sacre Dieu!” exclaimed the governor, lifting 
his hands in astonishment. 

“ Observe, your excellency, that these large 
marks represent the Natchez; this the Choc- 
taws; this the Chickasaws; this the Mobilians, 
and this the Yazoos.” 

“The saints defend us!" ejaculated the gov- 
ernor. 

“ These arrows, your excellency,” continued 
Lesage, with consummate art, “indicate the 
number of villages in each nation; while these 
belts of wampum represent the number of chiefs. 
Near cach village you perceive a hatchet and a 
sealping-knife ; showing probably that a state of 
warfare exists, and is to be carried forward with 
vigor.” 

“ Are you morally cert.in that this is the work 
of that unhappy young man?” said De Bien- 
ville, with a lowering brow. 

“ What farther assurance does your excellency 
regnire ?” asked Lesage, with a troubled ex- 
pression. 

* All that I can possibly have. It never shall 
be said that De Bienville, during his adminis- 
tration, acted hastily or without due evidence 
that he was in the path of duty. What are you 
trying to decipher at the bottom of the chart ?” 

“ See for yourself,” replied Lesage. 

The governor took the birchen chart and read 
in legible characters the name of Henri Del- 
croix, and just beneath it the name of Onalaska 
(sometimes styled Red Shoe), the famous Indian 
warrior and diplomatist. 

De Bienville’s hand shook while he held in it 
the fatal sign of Henri’s guilt. 

“ The whole of the foul plot has not vet been 
developed,” added Lesage, in a tone of well 
dissembled grief. ‘“ This hard-hearted, incon. 
siderate, and remorseless youth has also tam- 
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pered with the Banbara negroes, and they are 
ripe for revolt.” 

The governor, upen hearing this astonishing 
intelligence, was for a moment speechless with 
surprise. 

~T have heard,” he said. at length, endeavor- 
ing to speak with calmness, 
an insurrection among the Banbaras, but I have 
hitherto regarded them but lightly, knowing 
that the negroes are, as a general thing, a docile 
and peaceably disposed_ race of men, suffering 
wrong often, but seldom resisting oppression. 

* But now the aspect of things is indeed seri- 
ous, for there are as many negroes as whites 
in Lou's: ina at the present moment. Before we 
proceed farther, tell me how you gained this 
astonishing piece of news 

“Tyom my own faithful knave, your excel- 
leney.” 

* Call him in, Lesage.” 

In a short time the captain's colored servant 
his appearance. 

* Curlie, cover up your teeth with those thick 
lips, and answer any questions his excellency 
may ask, and sce that you keep nothing back,” 
said the captain. 

“Yes, massa,” replied Curlie, displaying a 
large quantity of ivory. 

* Curlic,” said the governor, sternly, “ can you 
tell the truth ?” 

“T used to could, massa,” replied Curlie. 

“Do vou know Henri Deleroix 

“ As I know my farder, massa gubernor.” 

“ Has he ever tampered with you ¢” 

“ He tried to, but he couldn't *kase Ise so wir- 
tuous.” 

The governor could not repress a smile. 

“ Did he ever ask you to join the Indians in 

raging a war of extermination against the 
French ¢” 

“'Them's the werry words he said to me, 
Gubernor Bienville. He told me we could soon 
make the French run away ; that is, what few of 
“em wasn't sealped, and then we could make a 
nice—what do you call ‘em—republic of our 
own, and some of de Banbaras would be guber- 
But it wan’t my nature 
to commit such an act of moral turpentine!” 


nors in course of time. 


Turpitude, you mean,” said Lesage. 

“ Do you know whether he ever talked in a 
similar manner to other colored persons,” 
tinued the governor. 

“He did. There's quite a ‘telligent darkey 
that I'm jest been conwersing with, that he 


con- 


talked to in the same disrespectable way.” 

“You may go, Curlie, and if you see that in- 
telligent colored gentleman, request him to come 
in,” added the governor, with great gravity. 

The negro referred to made his appearance 
almost immediately, and testified much in the 
same manner that his predecessor had done. 

“Captain Lesage,” said de Bienville, when 
they were'alone, “Iam satisfied that this is a 
most serious affair, and that all the French set- 
tlements are in danger of complete destruction. 
Your important services shall not be forgotten. 
You may regard your promotion as something 
fixed upon and certain. Any favors I can rea- 
sonably grant, you may ask without fear of re- 
buke. The events of the last few days have 
secured you a warm friend in the person of the 
governor of Louisiana—an office which the uni- 
ted voices of the colonists affirm he has never 
yet disgraced.” 

“Governor de Bienville, I thank you most 
sincerely for your good opinion. Permit me to 
suggest one thing more before I leave you.” 

“ Speak freely, captain.” 

“You are aware that the worthy Father Da- 
vion is exceeding fond of this misguided youth, 
and will by no means be disposed to admit his 
guilt. He will undoubtedly seek an interview 
with your excellency as soon as the morning 
dawns. Now in order to spare yourself the pain 
of beholding his grief, would it not be right and 
proper and excusable, to plead some prior en- 
gagement, or something of that kind? Put 
him off by some means, in order to spare him 
the anguish of a direct refusal of his wishes, 
which would well nigh break his heart. A course 
like this, it seems to me, would be a mercy to 
him, and to yourself also.” 

“T will take your well meant advice into con- 
sideration. Send Sergeant Dumont to me to- 
morrow.” 

“ Yes, your excellency.” 

“And, stay; do not forget to find two or 
three faithful messengers, that I may send to the 
Fort of St. Claude, on the Yazoo River, and to 
the Fort of St. Dennis, at Natchitoches.” 


“vague rumors of 


Lesage retired, and the governor was again 
atone, allicted about as much with real difficul. 


ties as 


ho Panzo was with imaginary ones, 
at the famous island of Barritaria. 

As for Lesage, we will suppose that his dreams 
were troubled, and that his sleep was not the 
With consummate skill he 
had woven the meshes of villany about, his 
youthful rival, and there appeared but little hope 
that he could extricate himself from the difficul- 
ties in which he was involved. 


sleep of innocence. 


There was a dangerous appearance of reality 
in the developments which he had pretended to 
make to the governor. The Indians were “truly 
forgetting their mutual animosities, and uniting 
their strength to crush the French. 

This movement had been suspected by de 
Bienville for a long tims, and he now supposed 
that he had significant proof that Henri Deleroix 
was the leader and “prime mover of the fatal 
alliance. 

There had also been much discontent among 
the Banbara negroes, and Henri was now as 

deeply implicated in the embryo insurrection as 
in the Indian league ; and it was fearfully appa- 
rent that if the whole affair was not crushed in its 
infancy, nothing could save the French from 
destruction. 

It was known that our hero had been much 
with the Indians, and had considerable influence 
over them; and this fact, added to the many 
which Lesage had produced, afforded, in the 
estimation of the governor, but too evident proof 

| of his guilt, and he regarded him as furnishing 
an instance of the blackest ingratitude and de- 
pravity on record. He resolved that his punish- 
ment should be speedy and summary. 


CHAPTER V. 
LA GLORIEUSE. 


Upow the night of Henvi's arrest, a birchen 
canoe containing two persons was floating noise- 
lessly down the Mississippi, near its western 
bank. The 
one who oceupied the stern of the frail vessel 


Both the voyagers were females. 


was a Natchez woman of about twenty years of 
age, uncommonly handsome, and nearly related 
the Great Sun. She was in fact a princess. 
Her name was La Glorieuse—The Proud. 

As the soft moonlight fell upon the face of La 
Glorieuse, it revealed features which would not 


to 


have proved uninteresting even to the most 
The light of a lofty 
spirit beamed from her eyes. 


common-place observer. 
Firmness and 
gentleness seemed to have met in the expression 
of the mouth. and the general formation of the 
face. 

Her hair was very long and glossy, and hung 
loosely, but yet gracefully over her shoulders, 
giving her rather a coquettish appearance. 

She was dressed evidently with great care ac- 


cording to the Indian taste, and yet on the whole 


having an air of easy negligence quite agreeable 
to the beholder. 

La Glorieuse held a light and fancifully carved 
paddle, which she occasionally dipped into the 
wave with a quick and dexterous movement 
The birchen vessel, obedient to the impulse, 
glided on with a steady and untiring motion. 

The female who sat in the bow of the canoe, 
was obviously descended from a different race. 
She was a Frenchwoman of about thirty years of 
age, as nearly as one could judge from her ap- 
pearance. Her name was Leona Mablois; but 
she usually passed as Madame Mablois among 
the French, while the Indians had bestowed upon 
her the more romantic appellation of Chatakawa, 
which means Soft-Voice, or the woman that 
sings; which was given her on account of the 
peculiar sweetness of her voice. 

Though the blushing beauty of youth had 
faded from the face of Madame Mablois, it had 
not left it without attractions. A certain degree 
of calm repose had fixed itself upon her features ; 
yet they were impressed and somewhat saddened 
by visible lines of care and constant thought. 
Her features and manners were still pleasing | 
and calculated to inspire confidence and friend- 
ship. ‘Though her face was somewhat darkened 
by exposure to the open air, it had lost little of 
its true delicacy, and still retained vestiges of its 
pristine loveliness. Her figure was good, and 
possessed that embonpoint so highly esteemed by 
connoisseurs in beauty as developed in the gen- 
tler sex. Her dress was in keeping with her 

habits, being a graccful blending of the French 
and Indian styles. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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VIN PANION, 


JANUARY. 


And bind the gliding skates ; 


Bring forth the tiny sleds, 


And join your happy mates. 


Pile high the crackling wood 


Upon the social hearth, 


And listen as the sleigh-bells 


G.ide o'er the snowy earth. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


We have given on the editorial 
age of the present number, a 
leading article touching the late 
career of the president of France, 
whose portrait we present here- 
with. The late coup de main by 
which the ambitious nephew of 
the great general has placed him- 
self at the head of the French 
people, as a piece of strategy in 
war. would be considered as a 
brilliant achievement: but under 
the circumstances which charac- 
terized it, the deed was one 
fraught with the basest treachery 
to the constitution, which he had 
sworn to support and respect in- 
violate. Its success had given it 
a degree of eclat which, for a 
time. will blind the eyes of th’s 
fickle people ; but sooncr or later 
they will arouse to a sense of the 
indignity that has been put upon 
them, and they will right them- 
selves. It was the prestige of his 
name that first gave him the suf- 
frage of his countrymen. but as 
to any personal merits or virtues, 
he is, even for a roue, singularly 
deficient. Practising the most 
violent desecration of public mor- 
als in the most undisguised man- 
ner, and bankrupting his re- 
sources at the very outset of his 
term of oflice by revelry and de- 
bauchery. In short, Louis Na- 
poleon verifies most conclusively 
the fact that a rose by any other 
name would not smell as sweet. 
Miss Capulet to the contrary 
notwithstanding. What chance 
would the nephew of the » litte 
corporal” stand for the presidency 
of France had he been named 
John Smith? Speaking of the 
first election of Louis to the pres- 
idency, the London News says -— 
On the one hand, was a Bona- 
parte—strong in his name, but in 
nothing else—without talents or 
eloquence that the world had ever 
had any opportunity of witness- 
ing—without even the prestige of 
character to support him. On 
the other side, was a man whose 
high position had been acquired 
by his personal merit—a man who 
had saved the nation from anar- 
chy—a man who, but a few short 
months before. had been greeted 
with the acclamations of every 
individual in France who had a 
decent coat upon his back—a 
man who, in a time of unparalleled 
difficulty, had acted with unpar- 
alleled honesty of purpose. sim- 
plicity and success—a man of 
sincere convictions, high integrity. 
great talents and proved services. 
France was appealed to, to de- 
cide between them. The world 
looked on with breathless interest. 
The eventful day arrived—the 
votes were summed up: the name 
Bonaparte acquired upwards ot 
five million votes; the man Ca- 
vaignac little more than one mil- 
lion. Such was the result, and it 
will be long before Europe recoy- 
ers from her surprise at the an- 
nouncement. “ Napoleonism ”™ is 
the “ism” that triumphs over re- 
publicanism, and every other form 
of political faith. Napoleon, in 
the bitter days of his exile, con- 
fessed that he had outraged the 
uations. 


Wrap close the mufflers now, 


ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION OF 


Within, all ’s warm and cheerful; 


Outside the cottage door 


Stands, faint and thinly clad, 
The anxious pale-faced poor. 
let not winter's chains, 
That fasten stream and river, 
Entrost the human heart— 


Be thou a cheerful giver. 


GRISETTES OF PARIS, 
Mr. Wilkes, in one of his 


charming letters, thus speaks of 
this numerous and useful class of 
Parisian society : 

“T found the Boulevards quite 
as gay after breakfast, as they 
were in the afternoon before, 
though filled with a somewhat 
different class of people. There 
were fewer well-dressed females, 
and the men had more of a busi- 
ness air; nevertheless, all were 
loungers, and it was difficult to 
imagine that any of the throng 
except the bustling little grisettes, 
had any task beyond sauntering 
away their time in that delightful 
place. Frenchmen never walk 
fast through tlhe streets; if they 
are in a hurry they ride. The 
only person who can by any 
chance be seen walking swift in 
Paris, is an American, or perhaps 
a grisette, who will hurry at all 
hours and seasons, unless she is 
with her sweetheart. I look upon 
these little creatures as among 
the most worthy people of Paris. 
They are as busy as bees all day 
long. and though report says they 
take too much margin in their 
gaictics on Sunday, and walk oc- 
casionally too deep into the Bois 
de Boulogne, one cannot help 
pardoning them in advance for 
all their transgressions. They 
represent Libor in its most devot- 
ed phase. and have a better right 
to dance and sing, and snap their 
fingers, than the laced ladies 
whom they ornament, and who 
confer nothing upon the world, 
but a litth too much of them- 
selves. Indeed they enjoy them- 
selves to the top of their bent, 
whenever they are let loose, and 
next to the soldiers are the chicf 
feature of Paris. Like the sol- 
diers, however, they always  be- 
have decorously, and never give 
offence, cither in their conduct or 
their attire, the contrary, 
their dress is exquisitely tasteful, 
and their manners, though refined 
by peculiar art, have the appear- 
ance of the utmost simplicity. 
You are very often struck with 
their extreme, beauty as well as 
neatness, and at first can scarcely 
resist an inclination to put your 
hand in vour pocket, as you do 
when you sce a charming’ statu- 
ette, to buy a pair of them for 
your mantel-picce at home. You 
see among them the freshest faces 
vad purest complexions the 
some looking like ripe 
nectarines, under their indeserib- 
able and inimitable little caps, 
and others so white and so fresh, 
that they seemed to have been 
dipped in’ milk, and make you 
fancy that they smell of the méad- 
ow. Many of the ladies of Paris, 
too, have the same remarkable 
delicacy of flesh and blood.  In- 
deed I think the Parisian females 
excel those of London in com- 
plexion. for while the former are 
distinguished by the characteris: 
tics which I mention, too many of 
the latter look as if they had been 
roughly built of blocks of raw 
roasting beef, and have little that 
is inviting or attractive to the 
eve. 
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PETIN’S AIR PROPELLOR. 

M. Petin, an ingenious Frenchman, has just 
invented what is termed a “System of Aerial 
Navigation,” by which he hopes to attain the long- 
desired power of rendering the balloon subser- 
vient to our will. As yet, we have but the in- 
strument; it is necessary to know how to make 
use of it, to subdue it, to direct it in fact, else we 
shall continue to have nothing but a toy upon our 


hands. This, then, is the problem, to solve which 
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M. PETIN’S CELEBRATED ATR NAVIGATING MACTIINE. 


many illustrious dreamers have dedicated their 
studious hours, without having as yet obtained 
the results for which they labor. Whether M. 
Petin’s invention is destined to succeed, is yet a 
problem ; but we doubt not that the thing will be 
ultimately consummated. Hitherto the obstacles 
in the way of its success have been great, but an 
indomitable spirit of perseverance will triumph. 
By the by, what has become of the Hoboken 
flying machine? Is the enterprise abandoned ! 


EGYPTIAN STEAM FRIGATE SHARKIE 


EGYPTIAN STEAMER. 

We give herewith a view of the Egyptian 
Steamer Sharkie, as she appeared in the English 
waters, while on a pleasure excursion. ‘There 
were assembled upon her deck about 320 ladies 
and gentlemen, and scattered amongst them and 
varying the effect which their own gay dresses 
produced, were the dark blue uniforms and Fez 
caps of those in command, and of their attendants. 
Forward, the huge ship was occupied by the crew, 


many of whom are Arabs, and some Greeks, but 
the majority of them were from the valley of the 
Nile. They all wore the red Fez, and the charac- 
teristic wide trousers, which costume, coupled 
with the dark hues of their complexion, presented 
a strikingly picturesque appearance. At the 
stern of the vessel waved the red banner with the 
crescent in the centre; while at the mainmast 
head floated the union jack. The appearance of 
the vessel is very characteristic. 
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PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOM 


OUPANTON, 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.} 
THE PEARL-DIVER: 
—OR— 

THE BAG OF GOLD. 


A TALE OF THE SEASHORE IN SPAIN. 
BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


~Wuar, young man, you in love with my 
daughter 

~ Pardon me, sir, but we have loved each other 
a long time.” 

“ Worse and worse! My daughter is, then, in 
love with you. Do you come to me to ask me 
to give her to you! Truly you are modest. 
You are mad! You know not what you say.” 

“J sm not mad, noble senor,” firmly rejoined 
the vouthful pearl-diver. “I know what I say. 
1 love Margaretta, and I would be very happy, 
and I know she would be, if you would consent 
to our marriage.” 

The old Spanish noble gazed with 
the handsome but coarsely clad youth, 
before him pleading for his daughter. He did 
not know whether to construe his earnestness 


surprise on 
as he stood 


into presumption and to punish it, or into sim- 
plicity and pity it. 

There was a marked contrast between the two 
as they stood together; the towers of a castle 
rising grandly into the air behind the noble, 
while at the back of the youth spread the blue 
The one was attired in velvet and gold 
lace, and wore a sword at his side, and had the 


Sea. 


air and bearing of a grandee of the realm: and 
such he was, with wealth that made him influen- 
tial with the old nobles, and a fair daughter that 
made him popular with the younger cavaliers. 

The other was attired in a coarse gray jacket. 
torn and worn by the sharp points of the coral 
rocks in the deep sea; and his cap would not 
have sold for a maravedi; while his leathern 
breeches. ornamented down the seam with little 
gilt bell-buttons, were so spotted and soiled with 
the slime of the sea-weed, that altogether he did 
not look like a very presentable lover to sue for 
a noble’s daughter. But there was a fine hand- 
some eye in his head, black as midnight with its 
stars, an open brow, dark locks that were shin- 
ing wet with the sea-spray. and a form and figure 
that were the model of youthful vigor and bean- 
ty. The expression of his face was frank and 
fearless, and while he looked in the stern cold 
face of the noble with solicitude, as became a 
waiting suitor, it wore no expression of fear or 
sense of inferiority. It seemed to say, “I, also, 
am aman!” 

Perhaps some fair reader may say, that if he 
came wooing to the father for the daughter, he 
might, at least, have worn his Sunday or holiday 
He might not have come looking quite so 
Now, that Francis- 


suit. 
rough, if he was handsome. 
co had holiday attire, cannot be denicd. Few of 
the voung men who lived along the Mediterra- 
nean shore, and who subsisted by pearl and 
coral diving and cameo-shell fishing. had so gay 
Then, 
indeed. he did look handsome enough to be a 
prince; and all the pretty maidens fell in love 
with him, set caps and tore caps for him; and it 


a turn-out of-a Sunday or a Saint's day. 


was said that the very mermaids, way down in 
the coral sea caves, made love to him, and tried 
by their witcheries, when they caught him down 
there, to detain him. 

The reason, therefore, that he came into the 
old don’s presence now in his diving habit was, 
that for several days past he and the fair Marga- 
retta had planned between themselves that the 
very next time he saw her father he was to take 
off his cap to him, tell him he loved his daugh- 
ter. and wanted very much to obtain his consent 
to marry her. Francisco had decided in his own 
mind that he would pop the question to the don 
(a much more difficult matter than popping the 
question to the young donna) the very next day, 
which was a fete day, when he should be at 
leisure and he in his holiday suit. So it was by 
a mere accident that he chanced to meet Don 
Diego just at this time. But it happened in 
this way. Francisco had come in from the bay 
afew minutes before, and having obtained, as 
the reward of that day’s toil, a very large pearl, 
he took his way to the steward’s hall for the 
purpose of receiving the premium which was 
bestowed on all the divers for a pearl obtained 
above a certain size. The Spanish noble farm- 
ed the fisheries from the crown, and derived 
from them an income that gave him great wealth. 
His steward. on receiving the pearl from Fran- 
visea, expressed his gratification at its size and 


| 


beauty, and laying it in his strong box said, that 
he would first show it to the don, his master, 
and then bestow upon him such premium as he 
should designate. 

Elated with his hopes, Francisco moved light- 
ly along. trolling a gay air, and thinking how 
rich he would be if he could find fifty 
pearls. 


such 


“Yes,” said he. aloud, would then buy a 
little cottage and a little farm around it, and a 
little garden in front, and I would marry Mar- 
garetta, and we would be the happiest couple in 
all Spain and the two Indies. I would dig in 
my garden in the evening, while Margaretta 
and in the hot 
summer days I would dive for pearls ; 
the spring I would sow my little farm, and in 
I would 
have a little cow for our butter and cheese, and 


would trim the flowers and sing ; 
and in 


the autumn I would reap my harvests. 


a big house dog to keep off the bandaleros, and 
acat to catch the mice, so that they shouldn't 
eat up our cheese. O, wouldn't Margaretta and 
I be happy i” 

At this moment, his eves got sight of the rich 
old man, Don Diego, the father of his lady-love. 
Strong with hope, buoyant with the bright pic- 
ture he had painted, he was full of courage, and 
without hesitation, or stopping to think twice, 
the gallant lover made a spirited but respectful 
attack upon the astonished old gentleman, with 
his cap in his hand, and these words: 

“My noble lord, I am Francisco. I love 
Dona Margaretta !” 

* What, young man! you in love with my 
daughter ?” exclaimed the noble, with amaze- 
ment: and hence followed the portion of the 
brief dialogue with which we have commenced 
our story. 

» What is thy profession, lad ?” 

~ J hunt for eameo-shells, dive for pearls and 
coral, senor.” 

* How much dost thou make in a day possi- 
bly ?” asked the nobleman, with a queer expres- 
sion, yet gazing not without admiration upon 
the fine open countenance of the young man. 
But to-day I 
have found a premium pearl, and the steward 


* Eight pence, and often nine. 


waits for you to see it before awarding the 
prize.” 

~ And you have come to ask my daughter as 
your premium,” said the nobleman, smiling. 
“Por dios! 

“Nay, my lord; I do not ask her for the 
pearl. Imade up my mind to do so before I 
found it.” 

“How much are you worth 

“Not much, my lord; but I am strong and 
well!” 

* Have you any money to buy clothes for my 
daughter 

* No, my lord, but—” 

“Have you any house to put my daughter 
in?” 

* No, my lord, but—” 

“Without a maravedi you would marry a 


It must be a pearl of great price.” 


wife ! 

“But, my lord, the pearl—I have a_ prize 
pearl.” 

“True. That will give you five pesos. Can 
you buy a house to keep my daughter in with 
five pesos ?” 

“ No, my lord, but—” 

* You can’t keep yourself, and I am well con- 
vineed you cannot keep my daughter, for she 
will have no money to be rich enough to keep 
both herself and you. All I have goes to pay 
my debts. My daughter has no dowry but her 
beauty.” 

With these words, Don Diego, who had taken 
the affair very practically like a sensible man as 
was, bowed to the young aspirant for his daugh- 
ter’s hand, and passed on his way. If other 
fathers would show as much practical good 
sense, young men without maravedies who marry, 
would see the impracticability of the thing at 
once. 

Francisco perceived it, and went on his way 
homeward with a drooping head and a sad heart. 
It was evening. The shades of twilight had 
fallen upon earth and sea, and as he walked 
along the road, which wound by the coast from 
St. Pedro to Mallia, he felt that no man had 
ever paced that road with a heavier soul than 
his. 

“Yes, by the mass. it is true. Her father says 
true. Iam a poor devil, without money to buy 
my wife a belt, and yet would have a wife! I 
am a jackass, without a house of my own to 
put a wife in, and yet I would have one! The 
don is right, and Jam a fool. Margaretta must 


get a richer husband than I, or wait till I get 
rich.” 

~ Wait till thou gettest rich /" repeated a pret- 
ty voice near him behind. He looked round, 
and beheld the very maiden herself, Dona Mar- 
garetta.” 

“ Ah, Margaretta, we 
the young man. 


be married!” said 
“Iam too poor to keep a 
The don has convinced me of that. Thou 
must wait till I get rich.” 

“That will be when hoth gray, 
dear Francisco, and will be thinking more of 
shrouds than bridal robes. 


wife. 


we are 
I heard all my fa- 
I have followed you to comfort you, 
and tell you—” 

~ That we must part forever!” 

“Don't speak so quick. No, not part, but 
love each other the better, for being the poorer. 
You must not think of waiting to be rich by 
pearl diving. Bless we should never be 
married !” said the cheerful maiden, resting her 
small hand confiding!y upon his tall and manly 
shoulder. 

“Then we are not to give each other up, 
Margaretta?” said the handsome young man, 


ther said. 


me 


with tears shining in his fine eyes. 
you are!” 
“T have sixteen crowns in silver and one gold 


“ How good 


piece, dear Francisco, and that will do to com- 
mence house-keeping.” 

“And I have seven crowns, three shillings 
and two reals that T have saved for the last five 
months over and above my earnings ; and then 
here is the prize pearl to-day foun.” 

“ O, we shail be so rich!" exclaimed the pret- 
ty little maid, clapping her hands. 

*T am well and industrious, Margaretta, and 
I shall every day make something to add to our 
stock. Aud I shall work twice as hard when | 
work for you.” 

* But where shall we live !” 

“TI did not think of that!” responded the lov- 
er, with a downeast look. * It will cost a year's 
diving to reut a cottage; and as for buying 
one—" 

“Dear me, we couldu’t do that. Ah de mi! 
I am so sorry you are not rich.” 

* And Iam so glad you are to be poor; for 
you now know I don't love you for your great 
father’s wealth.” 

*T never believed you did, Francisco; if you 
had, my heart would have told me so, and I 
should never have loved you. I couldn't love 
anybody that is bad.” 

“ Margaretta.” -uddenly said the lover, “ I will 
go to sea and fortune. Ican never marry 
you and have no ! I love 
you too well to make you suffer for loving me.” 


ouse to put you in. 


“If you go to sea I shall break my heart ery- 
ing, and then when you come back, what good 
will your gold do poor Margaretta? No, no,” 
added the charming little maiden, shaking her 
head very positively, “no, no, you must stay at 
home, and we will be poor together, so that we 
love each other.” 

They thus talked as they walked on beneath 
the soft evening sky. Here and there a star 
twinkled in the rosy heavens, but the crimson 
glow of the west still kept darkness from filling 
the landscape. Margaretta, though an hidalgo’s 
daughter, truly loved the young pearl-diver, as 
the reader of our story has already perceived. 
It was no wonder that she loved him; for they 
had known one another from childhood: and 
the intimacy which was first begun by little pre- 
sents of sprigs of coral on one side and bunches 
of flowers on the other, ripened, as both grew 
up, into the deep passion of love. In the sim- 
plicity of her quiet life with her father, and no 
other companions, it was natural she should love 
and seek the society of the handsome playmate 
and friend of her childhood. She was ignorant 
of the wide distinctions society makes between 
the high and low ; and so the idea never entered 
her mind that Francisco was beneath her. Don 
Diego said truly that he had no fortune to give 
her. He had ruined his estates by early impro- 
vidence, and all he had was mortgaged to his 
creditors in Madrid, and would pass from his 
hands at his death, leaving his daughter literally 
without house or home. He therefore sought to 
alliance her with some opulent noble; but she 
was proof against all offers, her heart faithful 
and true to Francisco. The distance of rank 
between the lovers prevented him from looking 
seriously upon their attachment ; and he regarded 
the proposition for his daughter's hand from the 
pearl-diver as a very pleasant jest, and so treated 
the affair. 

The lovers, as they walked on and talked, saw 


the difficulties of their situation clearer; and as 
they began to view them with a practical bear- 
ing. they both came to the sensible conclusion 
that they ought to wait at least three years, till 
Francisco couid buy a little cottage ‘with the 
money he would, in the meanwhile, earn and 
lay by. 

This 


decision they came to with very great 
sadness 


and mingled tears. Both were very un- 


happy. Margaretta said it was a 


very hard 
world to live in; and she was half disposed to 
despair. She seated herself upon a stone by the 
roadside, and covering her face with her small 
white hand, wept. as if her heart would break in 
earnest. Francisco felt quite as wretched as she 
did, but he showed it only by restlessly walking 
up and down before the stone where she sat, 
and trying to devise in his mind some way 
whereby he could get rich. He never before 
undersiood the value of gold; but now that 
Margerctta was in the other scale, he saw how 
good a thing it would be to be rich. All at once. in 
extending his promenade a little farther beyond 
the stone where she still sat sobbing and refus- 
ing to be comforted, he stumbled and was 
thrown down with considerable violence. The 
obstacle jingled as his foot struck it, and recov- 
ering himself, he went to examine it, saying : 

“Tt must be a bag of nails.” 

But he found that he could with difficulty 
raise it from the ground with one hand. . 

“See here, Margaretta, what is this? It is a 
leathern sack, big as my head, and seems to be 
full of something that rings. It is very heavy. 
Some peasant has dropped it.” 

“It is nothing but shells, I suppose.” answer- 
ed Margaretta, pettishly, and not deigning to 
look up. 

“Upon my soul, I do believe it is money! 
They felt round to my fingers,” he exclaimed. 

“Money? There could be no such good for- 
tune come to two poor lovers,” answered Marga- 
retta. 

~I do wish [had a light here. 
know. 


I would soon 
[ am sure it is coins, the way they feel. 
Hark! hear the jingle as I strike it with my 
foot.” 

* Do let me see what it is. One would think 
you really believed you had found a bag of 
gold,” she said, poutingly, getting up from the 
stone and going to look at the bag, which, as 
well as she could see it, was tied up, and about 
the size of a man’s head. She stooped to try 
and move it, but could not stir it. 

“Let us take it to the priest who lives close 
by, and then we can sce what it is; and if it is 
money, he will tell us what to do with it.” 

* Money Tam sure it is not, Francisco.” 

“We will soon learn. 
Margaretta, to the priest.” 


Come along, dear 


With difficulty Francisco raised the bag and 
placed it on his shoulder. The house of the 
good padre, who was beloved by all his parish- 
ioners, was but tive minutes’ walk. On reaching 
it, they found the holy man at his evening pray- 
ers before a crucifix lighted by two candles. 
They waited, and both knelt outside the door 
until he had got through. 
approached him. 

“ Good evening, my children,” he said, benev- 
olently. “Ah, Francisco, what hast thou so 
heavy on thy shoulder? 


They then rose and 


Pearls and coral ?” 

“I know not, holy father. It is a bag I like 
to have broke my head stumbling across in the 
road; and I bring it hither to see by your light 
what it contains; for if it would be of value, I 
would return it to the owner.” 

“That is right, my son. What we find has 
been lost, and belongs still to the owner. Let 
thy bag down. It has no mark I see on the out- 
side. I will untie it and see what it contains. 
This fragment of strap shows that it has been 
lashed to some saddle, and broken away and fall- 
en unknown to the traveller. Gran 
suddenly exclaimed, as he untied it. 
here? Jt is a bag of gold!” 

“Gold ?” 

“Gold?” exclaimed Margaretta and Francis- 
co in the same breath. 


dios !” he 
* What is 


“Yes, good and genuine gold pieces. Bless 
me! this is a treasure indeed; and who hath 
lost it now mourns it. Pour it all out. my son, 
and let us see its value, and if all the coins are 
gold to the bottom.” 

Francisco, with eager trembling hands, raised 
the bag and poured the contents into a large 
tray, which the priest placed upon the floor. At 
the sight of the glittering river of gold that 
flowed from the mouth of the sack and covered 
ail the suiface of the tray. rising in the centre te 


| 
| 
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a great heap, the exclamations of all three could 
not be restrained. As for Margaretta she clap- 
ped her hands and danced about it with perfect 
delight. 

* Now we shail*be married! now we shail be 
married!” she kept saying, almost beside herself 
with joy. 

The good padre now counted the gold pieces ; 
but there being more gold than he had ever seen 
in his life, and many of the coins being foreign, 
he could not decide justly on their value. There 
were, however, cight hundred and thirty-six 
pieces of gold in all, large and small, and not 
one coin of inferior metal. 

* As near as I cau estimate, my son,” said he, 
“the value of this bag of gold cannot fall short 
of thirteen thousand pesos; perhaps it may reach 
a larger amount.” 

“Cielo y San Pedro!” ejaculated Francisco, 
holding up both his hands in amazement. 

“It will make us richer than the king him- 
self,” said Margaretta. “O, joy the day when 
this was lost and found by us!” 

* Nay, daughter, it is not thine nor mine. It 
What is lost belongs to God till the 
This must be returned to the 


is sacred. 
owner be found. 
loser.” 

* But if we do not find him /” 

“ Doubtless the owner of so vast a sum as this 
He will make 
known, and we shail soon hear of him. 
meanwhile it is our duty to publish it. 
row is fete day, when crowds will be in the 
church. I will then make it publicly known; 
and so the news will get abroad, and the owner 


his loss 
In the 
'To-mor- 


will easily be found. 


will be directed hither to claim his own.” 
Margaretta sighed. She felt that the priest 
was in the right; but she sighed that all her 
visions of happiness were destined to vanish so 
soon. 
“You are right, holy father,” spoke up the 
young pearl-diver. ‘The owner must have his 


own. We cannot touch a coin for ourselves. 
Publish it to-morrow. 
er than we can help, would be dishonest and 
wicked.” 

* Well spoken, my son. 


To keep it an hour long- 


I am glad to find you 
so well taught. You will, no doubt, have a re- 
ward from the loser when he comes. 
fuil to If the bag of gold 


should not be claimed, then—" 


He cannot 
recompense you. 

* Then it is ours,” cried Margaretta, catehing 
at this hope. 

“No, not yours, save in trust. If at the end 
of a year the owner does not come for his mo- 
ney, I will place it in your hands.” 

The next day the priest exposed the bag pub- 
licly toall who came into the church; and he 
also directed placards to be sent to all the neigh- 
boring villages, even fifty miles up and down the 
coast. It must be confessed that Margaretta had 
many a half wish form and rise in her mind that 
the owner would never appear. She thought 
the vear the longest vear she ever had passed ; 
for they concluded not to marry till it had ex- 
pired. At length the eve of the last day arrived. 
The lovers were together talking over the proba- 
bilities of the bag being claimed. Francisco 
was calm, but the maiden was anxious and ner- 
vous, and wishing for the few remaining hours to 
end. 

The time fully expired, and even the priest 
waited, at Francisco's request, three days over. 
But no claimant had come for the gold. The 
priest then sent for the lovers, and placing it in 
their hands, said to them : 

“ Since this leathern bag, which contains thir- 
tecn thousand pesos, has never been reclaimed, 
though every publicity has been given to the 
matter, it now becomes yours. God, who siniles 
on virtue, has, no doubt, cast this in your way on 
purpose to reward your honesty and integrity. 
You can now use it without fear or sin, which 
you could not have done a year ago. But I 
would recommend you to lay it out in the pur- 
‘alize its full 
value again should the owner ever appear, for I 


chase of such property as may 
have no doubt vou feel that it would be your 
duty, should he appear ten or twenty years hence, 
to restore him his own.” 

» Without question,” answered Francisco, hon- 
orably. ~I will purchase with it the estate on 
which Don Diego lives, and which the king offers 
for sale, having given Don Diego an office at 
court, whither he goes after my marriage with 
Margaretta: he having promised his consent if 
we found no owner to the gold.” 

This plan was carried into effect: and Don 
had the satisfaction of seeing his daush- 
i and 


ter married te a man thirteen ten 


pesos, and living in his own castle as its legiti- 
mate owner. 

For twelve years Francisco and Margaretta 
lived happily and prosperously together, and by 
his industry and management his estate had 
doubled its valine. He was beloved and respeet- 
ed for his integrity, and the king conferred upon 
him, after having heard his history, the title of 
Don, placing him in the rank of hidalgos. But 
they could not but often talk of the unknown 
owner of the gold by whose loss they had been 
One night they 
were awakened by a terrific storm which caused 


enriched and made so happy. 

the sea to roar like a voleano. The sound of 
minute guns soon fell on their ears; and Fran- 
cisco going out saw a light tossing on the raging 
billows, which he knew must be on board some 
In half an 
hour afterwards, she struck and went to pieces. 


vessel in danger of being wrecked. 


The cries of the drowning men reached his ears ; 
and gathering the peasants, he went down to the 
shore, aud periled his life in trying to save those 
who were perishing. 

Among those who were borne almost lifeless 
into the castle, was an elderly gentleman, who, 
when he was revived and refreshed after a night's 
rest, said to Don Francisco: 

“This is an unfortunate part of Spain to me.” 

* Have you ever suffered shipwreck here be- 
fore, senor !” asked Margaretta. 

* Not shipwreck ; but nearly opposite this cas- 
tle. on the sea road, I, twelve years ago, lost a bag 
of gold!” 

“A bag of gold?” exclaimed both Francisco 
and his wife, in the same breath, and looking at 
each other, the one looking smiling and happy 
with a new-born hope—the other, sad and des- 
pairing with a new-born fear. 

“Yes, my noble host and hostess. I was trav- 
elling to Barcelona to meet my regiment, which 
was embarking for Cuba. I was three days be- 
hind my time, and was pressing onward by post. 


After we had passed this castle, I missed one of | 


two bags of gold which I had lashed to the boot 
of my calashe.” 

* Why did you not come back, sir?” 
At my best 
speed I would hardly hope to reach my ship. 1 


“Thad not a moment to delay. 


concluded to press onward, and if on getting to 
town, I found there was any detention, I would 
then return the few leagues and try and recover 
it. 
as a soldier would have troubled me more than 


Besides, I was rich, and the loss of my rank 
the loss of my gold. On getting to town, I saw 
the signals flying for immediate departure ; and 
I had only time to get on board when we were 
under full sail out of the harbor. I have not 
returned since until now, and have been ship- 
wrecked near where I lost my gold; therefore, I 
remarked that the place had been unfortunate 
for me.” 

* Sir,” said Francisco, rising, “this castle and 
domain, with the cattle, flocks and harvests, all I 
have, sir, all I possess, are yours!” 

Margaretta hid her face in her hands, just as 
she did when she sat on the stone by the way- 
side, the night they found the gold; but though 
she did not sob aloud now, as she did then, the 
tears trickled down through her fingers. 

“What, sir? How, my lord?” exclaimed the 
stranger. “ What do you mean by this jest ?” 

“Tt is no jest, senor. J found your gold!” 

And here Francisco gave him the history of 
the whole affair; and the good priest coming in 
corroborated what he said, and speaking of the 
integrity of the young man with such warmth 
that Francisco blushed while the gentleman re- 
garded him with admiration. Embracing Fran- 
cisco, he said: 

* Since Heaven destined you to be the finder 
of my bag of gold, I will not take away what 
God has bestowed. I have long since ceased to 
think of my loss. Iam rich and do not need it. 
It will make me far happier to see it still in your 
possession. Keep, then, your estate, as the well 
earned reward of your integrity. May you both 
long live to enjoy what Providence has bestowed 
upon you. This is the happiest day of my life ; 
and I see that I could never have better invested 
my bag of gold than by losing it, since Heaven 
ordered that it should fall into such worthy 
hands.” 

Let all who read of the prosperity of Franeis- 
co learn from his integrity that it is always bet- 
ter to do right than to do wrong; and that find- 
ing gives no title to possession, so long as the 
loser may be living on the earth: for no length 
of time ean honestly separate the owner of that 
hich has heen lost by him, tvom a right to his 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
BY JOHN RUSSEL. 


°T was on that sad, that dismal night, 
Which such tremendous scenes disclosed, 
When He, the Father's chief delight, 
Was to the Father's wrath exposed ; 
When vengeance poured on Jesus’s head, 
In man, the rebel sinner’s stead. 


Around him sat an humble few, 
Chosen from all the world beside ; 

Who their dear Master loved and knew, 
While all reject him and deride ; 

And there sat one among the rest, 

In friendly garb, with traitor’s breast. 


The supper o'er, a dismal gloom 

Did dread of future griefs impart ; 
All but the Saviour, in that room, 

Felt strange misgivings of the heart ; 
When He, with tenderness oppressed, 
Thus spoke the feelings of his breast. 


“ My brethren, J must leave you now, 
My Heavenly Father calls me home ; 

Yet let not sorrow damp your brow, 
For God, the Comforter, shall come ; 

I see you sunk in fears and woe, 

Yet ‘tis expedient that I go. 


“The destined hour is drawing nigh, 
Which all my former life shall crown ; 
When I, the Saviour, shall die, 
Cut off for sin, but not mine own ; 
Given to the power of wicked men, 
Condemned, and crucified, and slain!” 


And then He gave the wine and bread : 
“ This is my body, broke for sin ; 
This wine, the blood which I shall shed, 
Through which you shall the kingdom win ; 
As often as you this shall do, 
Remember that I died for you.” 
St. Louis, Mo., January, 1852. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
NEHEMIAH FLUFKIN’S LETTER 
TO HIS UNCLE TOBY IN THE COUNTRY. 

Dear Uncie :—P’raps you remember my fust 
visit to this here town. I larned summat then, 
and when I cumed down last week I determined 
to keep my eyes open tight, and not git into any 
scrapes. Cousin Picklebury is a mighty nice 
fellow, and I stoped tu his father’s house. Pic, 
says he tu me, “Nehemiah, you look tarnal 
green, cum and put on some of my clothes, and 
brush up a little. and we'll go out and see the 
lions.” “ Lions,” says I, “ is there any managery 
in Bosting “ No,” says he, larfin’, but we'll 
look at the elephant, that’s all.” “In the Museum, 
I s’pose you mean,” says I, and then he larfed 
agin, and got me inter one of his coats and hats. 
and we went out. 

He tuck me into the Museum, and there was 
a feller pla‘in’ on the stage so green that every- 


body was snickering right out. His name was 


Warren, and I thought he orter be ashamed of 


himself; why, there isn’t a clown in all our 
county half so green. Then there was a young 
woman danced ; I can't remember her name, but 
it was tremendous hard, and I sneezed twice 
tryin’ to pronounce it after Pie; there was sey- 
eral Z's in it, I remember that. You'll hardly 
believe it, uncle, but teu of the players, aman and 
a gal, kissed each other right afore the hul 
company ! 

After the play, Pic tuck me down Washington 
street and into Taft's Coffee House. I don’t 
see why they call it a Coffee House for, there 
wasn't anything but speret bottles in sight. 
Says Pic, “what'll ye have?” Says I, “a little 
cider,” and he larfed out so loud that everybody 
looked right at me. ‘Thinks I, ‘twont do to be 
larfed at, and says J, “give me the same as you 
take.” “That's it, my boy,” says he, “give us 
some Thomas and Jeremiah.” I didn't know 
who they were, but presently the man behind the 
bar gived us some hot stuif mighty sweet and 
nice with nutmeg on the top. It was good. 

We looked into several places, and finally 
cumed up tu the Albion in Tremont street. 
Says Pie, “let's go in and get something.” “I 
don’t want nothing,” says I. “Never mind,” 
says he; “we'll just look in fur a minit, and 
then we'll go hum.” “ Well,” says I, “if you 
want tu.” -So we went in, and in afew moments 
says he: 

~ Nehemiah, what'll ye have ?” 

* Nothing,” says I. 

« Fudge, take something for the very /ast,” says 
he, “then we'll go.” 

“What are you goin’ to have © 


savs I 
Stone wall,” sar: he 


Stone 


i) 


“ Creation, what do ye want that for?” says L. 

“ It’s capital,” says he. 

* Give me sum tu,” says I, wonderin’ what we 
could do with “stone wail.” 

So the feller mixed up some white licker and 
some brown licker, and put in a lot of things, 
and gived us tu tumblers full. I did just as | 
saw Pie did, and drank it off at a single draft. 
Creation, for tu or three minits I thought I'd 


swallowed a torchlight percession, but I felt bet- 
ter after I got into the air, and says 1: 

« Pic.” 

“ Well, my boy,” says he. 

“ What du they call it down here when a feller 
gets Loosy ?” 

“ Tight,” says he. 

“Ts that it?” 

“They generally say he’s got a brick in his hat.” 
“That's it.” says I. 

* What's it 

“Why, I've got a sieve wall in mine.” 

“ Capital, Nehemiah. You are a trump,” says 
he, and taking my arm, he led me as strait as he 
could hum. 
that I snored orfully. and I know I slept like a 
house a fire, and never turned over once after I 
laid down. 

This was my fust afternoon and night in Bos- 
ton for teu years, and p’raps I'll tell you more 
about things in a few days. 

Your dutiful nephew, 
NEvEMIAN FLUFKINS. 
Don’t show this here to anybody, nor 


Mrs. Picklebury said next mornin’ 


P. S. 
say anything tu the girls about the “stone wall, 
will ver?! N. F. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictoria).} 


NIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY ABBIE C. ELMORE. 
°T is starry night, and moonlight now 
Flings o'er the earth its silvery glow, 
I wake, yet dream, and memory true 
Mirrors the vanished past to view. 


The soul's bright hopes, ita smiles and tears, 
Its wild despair, its trembling fears, 

Its vain regrets for errors past, 

Its transient joys, too bright to last. 


Affections crushed, and friends estranged, 
Ilopes destroyed, and faith betrayed ; 

For smiles of kindness, frowns received, 

The heart’s best impulse checked and grieved. 


The loved and lost ‘neath ocean’s waves, 
And those who rest in churchyard graves, 
All pass before my chastened soul, 

As memory o’er me holds control. 


Father in heaven! I kneel to thee, 

To thee alone I bend the knee ; 

1 thank thee for thy chastening rod 
That brought my wayward heart to God. 


My sins and errors past, forgive, 

That my repentant soul may live ; 

Teach me to live a life of faith, 

That I may die thy people's death.” 
Portland, Me., January, 1852. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE JUGGLER. 


When I was a boy I went once to a theatre. 
| The tragedy of Hamlet was performed—a play 
| full of the noblest thoughts, the subtlest morali- 

ty, that exists upon the stage. The audience 
listened with attention, with admiration, with ap- 
plause. But now an Italian juggler appeared 
upon the stage—a man of extraordinary personal 
strength and sleightof hand. He performed a 
variety of juggling tricks, and distorted his body 
into a thousand surprising and unnatural pos- 
' tures. The audience were transported beyond 
| themselves; if they had felt delight in Hamlet, 
they glowed with rapture at the juggler. They 
had listened with attention to the lofty thoughr, 
| but they were snatched from themselves by the 
marvel of the strange posture. Enough, said 1. 
where is the glory of ruling men’s mind and com- 
manding their admiration, when a greater en- 
thusiasin is excited by mere bodily display than 
was kindled by the wonderful emanations of a 
genius little less than divine 


A NUT FOR GEOLOGISTS. 


Hiram De Witt, of this town, who has recent- 
ly returned from California, brought with him a 
piece of the auriferous quartz rock, of about the 
size of a man’s fist. On Thanksgiving day it 
was brought out for exhibition to a friend, when 
it accidentally dropped upon the floor and split 
open. Near the esatre of the mass, was discov- 
ered, firmly imbedded in the quartz and slightly 
corroded, a eut iron nail, of the size of a six-pen- 
ny nail. It was entirely straight, and had a per- 
fect head. By whom was that nail made?! at 
what period was it planted in the yet uncrystalli- 
zed quartz? how came it in California? If the 
head of that nail could talk, we should know 
something more of American history than we 
sre ever likely to know. — Spring tie Ren 
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COMPANION. 


GUSTAVUS V. BROOKE. 

The father of Mr. Gustavus V. Brooke was a 
gentleman of independent property, who died in 
the year 1825, leaving a widow and four children, 
the eldest of whom is the subject of the present 
memoir. He was born in Hardwick Place, Dub- 
lin, on the 25th of April, 1818, and is consequent- 
ly only in his thirtieth year. At an carly age 
Mr. Brooke was sent to Edgeworth’s town-school 
then conducted by Mr. Lovell Edgeworth, brother 
to the celebrated Miss Edgeworth—where he re- 
ceived the rudiments of a liberal education. After 
this he returned to Dublin, and prepared for 
Trinity College, under the able instruction of the 
Rey. William Jones. of Denmark street, Rutland 
Square. Mr. Brooke was intended for the Irish 
bar; but his destiny was not to be the wool-sack. 
It is curious to trace the dawn of that genius or 
talent for which men are distinguished in after 
years. 
and at Edgeworth’s town-school he carried off the 
greater number of prizes for English declamation . 
His introduction to the stage savors more of ro- 
mance than reality. 
of age, and then under the tuition of Mr. Jones, 
he chanced one night to visit the Theatre Royal 
in Abbey strect. 
impression on his ardent mind. 


In Mr. Brooke it was very early evinced, 


When barely fifteen years 


The play produced an immense 
He was resolved 
to be an actor. 
day, unknown to his friends, he called on Mr. 
Caleraft, the worthy manager. and completely 


Accordingly, on the following 


startled him by gravely requesting permission to 
make an appearance on the stage of the Theatre 
Royal, in * William Tell.” Imagine a slender 
youth of fifteen, calling on the great autocrat of 
the English stage, and requesting to play “ King 
John,” and you may have some conception of the 
Mr. Cal- 
craft, observing the manly and gentlemanly bear- 


astonishment of the Dublin manager. 


ing of the boy, received him with the utmost 
kindness, at the same time pointing out the im- 
Master Brooke was 
however, not so easily to be diverted from his 
histrionic ambition. He persuaded the manager 
to hear him recite the celebrated passage in 
“William Tell,” commencing, “ Ye peaks and 
crags,” &e., which was delivered with so much 
force, and propriety of action and clocution, that 
Mr. Calcraft could not refrain from expressing 
his approval. So ended Mr. Brooke’s first inter- 
view with the manager of a theatre. A circum- 
stance at this time occurred which gave the future 
tragedian an opportunity of gratifying his ambi- 
tion of an appearance on the stage. The great 
Edmund Kean had been announced to appear in 
Dublin, and much interest was of course excited 
amongst the play-goers of that gay city. Just as 
the time of his appearance approached, Mr. Cal- 
craft received a letter from London, intimating 
that Kean was seriously ill, and could not possi- 


propricty of the course. 


MR. GUSTAVUS V. BROOKE, AS OTHELLO 


CASTLE GARDEN, FROM THE RIVER. 


bly fulfil his engagement. ‘The manager, know- 
ing from experience the excitability of a Dublin 
audience, and, moreover, their irascibility when 
disappointed, was at his wits end. He suddenly 
bethought himself of his young visitor, and aware 
that his good townsmen are easily pleased, so 
long as they have novelty, he resolved to bring 
Ac- 
cordingly the young gentleman was announced 
in the bills, and on Easter Tuesday, 1833, he 
made his first appearance on the stage, in “ Wil- 
liam Tell.” The performance had all the blem- 
ishes which were naturally to be expected in an 
untutored and inexperienced boy of fifteen; but 


forward young Brooke as a “ stop-gap.” 


evineed also the possession of an histrionic genius 
of high promise. A very competent critic, shortly 
after this event, wrote of him thus: “ Nature has 
done a great deal for him; his heart is in his pro- 
fession ; he has a pregnant faney; but of what 
he has acquired from art there is much to be un- 
learned as well as prosecuted. Ilis career is one 
of great promise, if he be not allured or urged 
To return to the first 
His effort in * Tell” was 
so successful that he successively appeared in 
Rolla,” &e. Elated 
with his suecess, he visited Glasgow, Edinburgh, 


into a wrong path at first.” 
appearance in Dublin. 


Virginius,” * Douglas,” 


Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Sheffield, Norwich, Ipswich, Colchester, Cam- 
Jury St. Edmunds, Belfast, 


Cork, and most of the provincial theatres in the 


bridge, Yarmouth, 


three kingdoms, in the course of which engage- 
ments he enacted many of the leading Shakspe- 
rian parts with great applause. In his personal 
appearance Mr. Brooke is singularly prepossess- 
inv. "To a tall, lithe, and graceful form, is added 
a face full of intelligence, and of marvellous capa- 
bility of expressing varied and intense passion. 
His whole mien is grace and dignity; to these 
outward perfections there is the invaluable gift of 
a magnificent voice, from which the grand swell- 
ing periods of regal tragedy to the softest melody 
of the most melodious verse is equally effective 
But he has the higher at- 
tribute still of a mind which can seize the con- 


grand and beautiful. 


ceptions of the great poet and give them full and 
original development. Mr. Brooke is no copyist 
beyond the mere mechanical conventionalisms of 
the stage. His rendering of the lofty and pas- 
sionate character of “Othello” is as great and 
original as was the conception of the character 
by the poet. Comparisons will necessarily occur 
with the development of such a character by so 
great a genius as Kean; but the necessity for 
such a comparison only more strongly exhibits 
the power of the actor. His late engagement in 
New York has proved eminently successful, and 
he may shortly be expected in Boston, where all 
the lovers of tragic talent and power will have an 
opportunity of witnessing his performances. 
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SLEASONS PICTORIAL ORAWINGBOOW 


COU PANION. 


SANDUSKY CITY, OHIO. 

Sandusky, like most of our Western cities, has 
grown with that magical rapidity peculiar to this 
continent. It has 6000 inhabitants, with numerous 
docks, public buildings and numberless craft con- 
stantly going and coming. The steamer in the 
foreground, is a faithful portrait of one of Reed's 
line of steamers, plying from Buffalo to Toledo, 
touching at Erie, Cleveland and Sandusky. These 
steamers are unsurpassed for speed and comfort. 


wees 


VIEW OF SANDUSKY CITY, OHIO. 


SLEIGHING ON BOSTON NECK. 

To our Boston readers, the engraving which 
our artist has sketched for us here, will require 
little explanation ; but to those who are strangers 
to the good city of notions, we must explain. 
The “neck,” so called, is the broad thoroughfare 
of upper Washington street, where it connects 
Roxbury to Boston. Here there is a fine street 
of some two hundred feet in width, for a distance 
of about a mile, and perfectly bold and open, 
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SLEIGM RIDING @N BOSTON NECK. 


lined on cither side by fine lofty dwelling houses. 
Here, in sleighing time, the bucks are sure to re- 
sort of an afternoon, in the light, graceful sleighs, 
and fleet clipped horses, to try their metal against 
each other. A 2.40 pacer is very common, 
and at times more than a hundred sleighs and 
horses may be counted at once, slipping over the 
sparkling snow with the rapidity of birds on the 
wing. To be sure, now and then an accident 
happens, a fine horse is killed, or a “human” 
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gets his skull cracked, but that’s the fortune of 
war! There is a city ordinance prohibiting this 
racing, and our efficient Marshal Tukey is after 
the bhoys with his posse of police. During 
the after part of the day these officers are station- 
ed along the route with books and pencils in their 
hands, and as most of the gay bucks are known 
to them by name, if they trespass they are easily 
found out, and subjected to the penalty provided 
by law. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


AIMEE LEMOYNE: 


—OR.— 


THE REFUGEE. 


BY MKS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


Hospitaity is at all times a good thing; 
but when we consider that it has been practised 
at the risk of life and liberty, we may call it a 
rare Virtue. 

During the French Revolution many remark- 
able instances of hospitality occurred towards 
the French refugees. Death oftentimes was the 
penalty attached to the crime of harboring these 
unfortunate people. Many lost their lives, who 
were brave enough to dare the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. Death even was disregarded. and did 
not deter many from atiording an asylun to 
those who tremblingly implored their protect. on. 
Some of these cases border so much upon che 
romantic, that were they not attested by persons 
worthy to be believed, they would not be cred- 
ited. 
think will interest the reader. 

Aimee Lemoyne was the niece of a sexton 
She was about eighteen 


The following is an instance which we 


residing at Brussels. 
years of age. Aimee possessed that dangerous 
gift to woman, viz., beauty ; but it had not spoiled 
her. as it sometimes does those thus endowed. 
She had a well-balanced mind, was modest and 
pleasing in her deportment, amiable in her dis- 
position, and not easily influenced by flattery. 
Aimee was an orphan and destitute, with no 
relative but an uncle; and through his liberality 
she had found a home. 

One fine day, Aimee was alone and busy with 
her embroidery. She was sitting at an open 
door, when chancing to look up. she saw a man 
walking, or rather running in the direction of 
her uncle’s house. As he came nearer, she ob- 
served that he was extremely agitated.. Tatense 
terror was legibly depicted upon his countenance, 
He looked wildly and imploringly towards her 
as he neared the house. 

“What does it mean!” thought Aimee. *I 
sec no pursuers. The man must be deranged. 
I will close the door lest he annoy or injure me.” 
She was somewhat startled by his strange ap- 
pearance, and was about putting her thought 
into execution as the man came up. 

Observing such an earnest expression upon 
his countenance, she hesitated. Raising his 
hands entreatingly, he besought her protection. 

“ Save me, save me, mademoisclle! Fear no 
harm, I ain but a poor French refugee. and fly- 
ing from the troop who have, I fear, discovered 
my retreat. Assist me, and the great Father of 
all will reward you !” 

“I wish no reward,” replied Aimee, touched 
“I would willingly help 
you if I could, but there is no place within the 
house where you could remain concealed.” 


by his misfortunes. 


Aimee hesitated. She was revolving in her 
mind the chances she had of effectually securing 
him from observation, and what the conse- 
quences of such an action might be. 

“There is nothing but danger before me, and 
I am lost if I return!” 
observing her hesitation. 

He was not long left in doubt; her indecision 
was but momentary. Ske had concluded to 


exclaimed the refugee, 


perform a generous act, and trust the event to a 
higher power. Turning to the anxious refugee, 
she said : 

“Come in. I will do the best Ican. Follow 
me.” 

She conducted him through the house and led 
the way to an out-building, which was situated 
near the dwelling and but seldom used. 

~ Enter here,” she said. “I think you will be 
Do not attempt to depart, 
for if the troops are in Brussels, they will relax 


secure for a time. 


none of their vigilance in attempting to discover 
vour retreat. Conceal yourself in some corner, 
oni whoever may enter, speak to none except 
myseif. You can expect no sympathy from my 
uncle. Ile likes not vour cause, and would view 
this act of mine in any but a favorable light. I 
will endeavor to convey you food during the 
night time.” 

Aimee departed, and the refugee was leit 
alone. As the former entered the house, she 
found that her uncle had returned. bringing with 
him a friend. They were conversing carnestly 
concerning 2 woman who had given shelter and 
protection to an outlawed deputy. and who had 
speedily followed him to the guillotine oli ae- 


count of the noble act. 


“Her punishment was just.” observed her 


uncle, sternly. “If people will meddle with 
what does not concern them, and put the law at 
detiance, they must take the consequences.” 
Aimee trembled. How soon might she be in 
the place of that heroic though unfortunate wo- 
man. Fora moment, and only for a moment, 
did she regret her generous deed. * Compassion 
took the place which had been usurped by fear. 
Towards night, Aimee found an opportunity 
—when she was unobserved—to carry the ref- 
ugee food. During the interview, he informed 


He had 


been suspected of being a royaiist, and was 


her that his name was Julien Montisco. 


obliged to seck safety in flight, to avoid the 
agents of Robespierre ; and by the merest chance 
had narrowly escaped falling into their hands. 
Aimee had now leisure to examine the person 
of the refugee. He was a young man, apparently 
Hiis features 
were regular, and he could justly be called good 


about twenty-live years of age. 
looking. The expression of his countenance 
was noble, and gave ample assurance of a good 
heart and disposition Lis manners were retined, 
and he had evidently oceupied a high station in 
society. He expressed his gratitude for the ser- 
vices she had rendered him, in cloquent terms, 
with fears that the generous act might com- 
promise her own safety. 

Aimee assured him she apprehended no dan- 
ger. Her uncle had no suspicions, and she 
thought if nothing was heard of the troops in 
the course of a few days, he might endeavor to 
leave the city and gain the country. where he 
would be comparatively safe. 

As the voung girl was entering the house, she 
perecived a small company of soldiers advane- 
ing. Her heart sank within her; she feared all 
was discovered, and trembled for her own satety 
as well as that of the young Frenchman. 

Her fears were somewh: 


quieted, when she 
learned that the object of their visit was to ob- 
tain lodgings for the night. ‘Though their pres- 
ence would somewhat incommode him, and lhe 
much preferred that they should go farther, the 
sexton thought it policy to grant their request, 
Preparations were accordingly made for their 
stay. but the house proving too small to accom- 
modate the whole company, some of the soldiers 
were conducted to the identical out-building in 
which the refugee was concealed. 

The darkness of night favored him, however, 
and he remained unobserved; but the reader 
may imagine that his emotions were, in no de- 
gree, enviable. 

Aimee feeling assured that the danger of dis- 
covery was imminent, determined, at any hazard, 
upon removing him to a place of greater security. 
But where was that place to be found ! 


It was 
no casy matter to decide upon, and for a time 
our heroine utterly despaired of assisting him 
farther. She was about giving him up for lost, 
when a sudden thought occurred to her. 
Preparing a small dark lantern, which she 
found in her room, she seated herself and waited 
for the loud sounds to cease which issued from 
the rooms occupied by the captain and his men. 
The house at length became silent. 
lessly descended the stairs, pausing a moment 


She noise- 


only at the door of her uncle’s room to assure 
herself that he slept. His deep and sonorous 
breathing soon satisfied her that she had nought 
to fear in that quarter. Taking down a large 
key which was suspended near the door, she 
softly lifted the latch, left the house, and hastily 
walked towards the out-building. 

Placing her lamp in a secure place, she cau- 
There was 
but one way of ingress to the building, and it 


tiously proceeded to the entrance. 


was necessary that she should pass four or five 
soldiers before she could reach the refugee, It 
was a hazardous undertaking, but there was no 
alternative. 

Opening the door cautiousiy. she listened in- 
tently. All was still. 
dimly through the clouds at the time, and its 


The moon was shining 


faint beams, as they gleamed through the crevices 
of the building. just sufiiced to guide her to the 
corner where the Frenchman was concealed. 
She shuddered lest one mis-step should wake 


the sleeping soldiers. Onward she went, gradu- 


ally making the distance less between herself 


and the object of her solicitude. Suddenly she 


heard a sound. Her breathing seemed suspend- 
ed. ler terror was so ereat that she feared he- 
coming insensible. The sounds gradually ceased, 
and when she gained courage to look around. 
she perecived that one of the soldiers had moved 


in his sleep and ocx asioned the noise, Quickly 


regaining her self-possession. the voung girl ap- | the “oor, and with rapid steps 


proached the refugee. He had heard footsteps 
and now recognized Amee. 

* Follow me !" she whispered softly, placing a 
finger upon her lips in token of silenee, and 


beckoning him towards her. 


He silently obeyed. They wound their way 
suceessiully t.rough the sleeping soldiers, and 
were just ready to pass over the threshold, when 
one of them awaking suddenly from sleep, ex- 
claimed : 

“Who goes there 

friend,” answered Aimee, as calmly as her 
feclings would allow, adroitly interposing her- 
self between the refugee and the soldier. 

“What name demanded the latter. 

* Aimee, the sexton’s daughter,” answered our 
heroine, ready to faint with fear. 

The soldier appeared satisticd upon hearing 
the name, and still drowsy, prepared to resume 
his slumbers 

Aimee and the refugee tremblingly closed 
the door, and moved hastily away from the dan- 
gerous neighborhood. Llastily securing her lamp, 
she silently conducted the Frenchman to a church 
situated near her uncle’s house. Delivering the 
lantern to her companion, she inserted the key 
into the lock. The massive bolis flew back, the 
door opened and they entered. 

The church had a deserted looking appexar- 
ance, and as they passed through the long aisles, 
the deep galleries and high arches frowned 
gloomily upon them, producing a feeling of awe 
in the mind of Aimee. The dim light which she 
carried added not a little to the sombreness of its 
aspect. 

The sacred character of the place had not pre- 
It had been robbed 
of its ornaments, and the shadows that fell here 
and there, presented a desolate and dismal as- 


vented the ravages of war. 


pect to the already overwrought feelings of 
Aimee. Quickening her steps, she passed be- 
hind the altar, the refugee closely following. 

A circumstance had transpired some time pre- 
viously, which put Aimee in possession of a se- 
eret which she knew few persons had any idea of. 
As we have said before, they passed behind the 
altar, and Aimee, lowering her lamp, attentively 
examined the floor. Knowing the exact locality, 
she soon discovered a trap door which was not 
It titted so nicely that no joint 
could be perceived, except by rigid scrutiny. 
She raised the door. A narrow, tottering stair- 
ease, damp with age and mould, presented itself 


he young 


easy to discern. 


to view. 

girl said: 
* This staircase will lead you to a vault. The 

remains of a great and illustrious family repose 


Turning to the refugee, t 


here in silence and forgetfuiness. It is a melan- 
choly place, I admit: but no choice remains. 
No person will ever think of searching for you 
in this deserted and solemn place, and you can 
rest easy on the subject of discovery. I will 
Go below, 
and remain until some way of escape can be 
found. I think I shall find no difficulty in visit- 
ing you on the morrow.” 


bring you food as soon as possible. 


“I obey, mademoiselle,” replied the refugee, 
taking the hand of Aimee, and casting upon her 
a grateful look. ‘“ May God reward you for the 
kindness you have manifested towards an unfor- 
tunate fellow-being. You may, perhaps, bring 
great calamity upon yourself in my cause; if 
anything should transpire to your injury, I should 
never forgive myself. I can only reiterate my 
thanks, and again pray that you may be blessed.” 

“Give yourself no uneasiness, monsieur. I 
think the extreme danger is now passed. If I 
shall be so fortunate as to be the instrument of 
giving vou liberty, the consciousness of having 
performed a good action will be ample reward. 
Good night, monsicur. Be hopeful until we 
meet again.” 

He prepared to descend with the lamp in his 
hand. The rotten stairs groaned and creaked 
with his weight at every step. It appeared to 
him as though he was entering a living tomb. 
Aimee waited until he touched the last step. 
He turned, waved his hand, smiled sadly, and 
the trap door closed upon him. 

Aimee groped her way through the thick dark- 
ness, but being familiar with the locality of the 
surrounding objects, she gained the door in safety. 
Many young giris, and even those of mature 
age, would have felt fear upon finding themselves 
alone in a church, at midnight, in utter dark- 
ness: but Aimee had a brave heart; and had 
she not once betore. on that eventful night. been 
ina much more dangerous situation than this / 

Placing the key again in the lock, she secured 


hastened home 
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She met with no accident, and hesitating a mo- 
ment to observe if all was silent, she softly en- 
tered. Having restored the key to its accus- 
tomed place, she carefully ascended the stairs, 
and gained her owa room in safety. 
that she had suceeeded 


Thankful 
o well, and being fa- 
tigued with her exertions, she soon retired to 
rest. 

Upon going down in the morning, she feared 
meeting the soldier they had alarmed the pre- 
vious night, lest he should mention seeing her, 
and especially in the presence of her uncle; as 
in that ease she would be obliged to explain 
why she was there. 

The soldier, however, had apparently furget- 
ten the incident, and did not refer to it in uny 
manner. 

In the course of the morning the captain dis- 
missed the soldiers, telling the sexton that if 
convenient, he himself would remain two or 
three days, as good lodgings were somewhat 
difficult to be procured in that neighborhood. 


The sexton, though somewhat surprised at the 


request, consented, and the captain was svon 
domiciled in the house. 

Aimee Lemoyne, as we have said before, was 

beautiful. She possessed features that could not 
fail to attract the attention of any observer, 
The gallant captain had discovered the same 
thing, and thinking it a good way to employ his 
time, determined to woo and win her tor a bride. 
In his estimation, she was fitted for any station 
in society, and would disgrace no man by a con- 
nection with her. 
Aimee 
had received a good education, her intuition was 
quick, and having natural talent, she had protited 
by the advantages she had received. 

And now we must inform the reader of an- 


In this the captain was not mistaken. 


other object which the captain had in view in 
remaining longer at the house of the sexton. 
He had been informed that the latter was sus- 
pected of concealing an emigrant, and had re- 
ceived instructions from a superior officer to visit 
the suspected person and wateh him closely. 

Thinking that if the object of his visit was 
made known, the sexton (if really guilty) would 
find some means of secreting the emigrant, the 
captain, without informing his men, determined 
to watch every movement of the sexton and his 
niece, as they would be likely (if not openly sus- 
pected) to be less upon their guard. 

Thus we see the captain had a double object 
in obtaining lodgings in the house with Aimee. 

Many times during the day had the latter en- 
deavored to gain a few moments (unobserved) to 
visit the refugee and carry him food. But fate, 
or the captain (most likely the latter), seemed 
against it. If she left the room, the captain very 
soon followed, and she found it impossible to 
gain even time enough to leave the house, much 
less to proceed to the vault and return without 
being missed. Seeing that it availed nothing, 
she desisted from any farther attempts during 
the remainder of the day, hoping that when 
night arrived she would be freed from the trou- 
blesome watchfulness of the captain. 

She was doomed to disappointment, howeve r. 
He remained with the family during the evening, 
and before retiring, requested as a favor the 
privilege of occupying a room at the foot of the 
stairs near her uncle’s. He alleged as a reason 
for making this request, that it would be much 
more pleasant to have a room near his host; but 
the real object was to be near enough to the sex- 
ton and Aimee to prevent either from leaving 
the house unheard by him. The night previous 
he had not mentioned the’ subject; for his men 
being in and around the house. he feared no ac- 
tion on the part of the family when so many 
ears were in the vicinity; but now he appre- 
hended more danger, and accordingly took bet- 
ter precautions. 

His request was granted, though it evidently 
perplexed the sexton not a little. He could per- 
ecive no choice in the rooms, and thought the 
reason assigned for changing apartments rather 
a tring one. 

Aimee was sorely distressed. She had thought 
—and to do her justice, it was not very flattering 
to her vanity—that, perhaps, she was the object 
of the captain's assiduous attentions: now, she 
thought she was wrong in the supposition; for 
she pereeived, with a woman's penetration, that 
he had another motive, and she could not long 
remain in doubt as to the nature of that motive. 

She feared the worst. Probably he was upon 
the track of the refugee, and her very endeavors 
to elude his presence during the day. had con- 
tirmed him in his 


uspicions. He had obviensly 
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taken the room to prevent her from leaving the 
house unheard. She had no one to assist her. 
Her room was situated in the second story, and 
the window was some distance from the ground. 
They had one domestic only, and she was not to 
be contided in. 

Not knowing what to do, and thinking that 
perhaps the morrow would bring some way to 
relieve the necessities of the refugee, she retired, 
but not to sleep. 

It was a long night to Aimee. The morning 
came at length, and with it only a renewal of 
her misfortunes. To quiet, in some measure, 
her distressing thought, she took a book and at- 
tempted to read. Her thoughts were not upon 
the words she was reading mechanically; she 
found them wandering towards the refugee: he 
was sulfering, no doubt, for want of food, and 
what was worse, he would think she had deserted 
him. The captain, of course, was present, and 
noticing the expression of her countenance, he 
drew his chair towards her and said: 

“You appear wholly engrossed by your 
thoughts, mademoiselle Aimee. Are they of a 
very pleasing nature ?” 

“I do not recognize your right to know my 
thoughts, nor am I disposed to reveal them.” 
answered <Aiince, somewhat vexed; for she 
imagined he suspected the nature of her medita- 
tions. 

“T meant no offence,” replied he. * I thought 
I might prescribe some remedy, possibly, if they 
were not agreeable,” added the captain, smiling. 

This was only making bad worse ; and the lat- 
ter, finding the subject did not please, tried 
another. After a short pause, he resumed : 

“ Shall I tell you what I consider indispensa- 
ble to beauty in woman, mademoiselle !” 

* As you please,” replied Aimee. 

«First, a sparkling dark eye, glossy black 
hair, arranged in ringlets like those you wear—” 

* Well,” rejoined Aimee. 

“A fair complexion, with cheeks about as 
rosy as yours; a small mouth, displaying, when 
she smiles, pearly white teeth.” 

The captain paused. He evidently expected 
an answer. 

“Why do you use comparisons !” 

“Because I think you a very good model of 
female beauty,” replied the desperate captain. 

“A compliment! I thank you!” rejoined 
Aimee. 

“Not a compliment, mademoiselle, but the 
truth. Upon honor, I mean what I say!” ex- 
claimed the captain, warmly. 

“ Excuse me now; I am obliged to leave you,” 
said Aimee; and she hastily left the apartment, 
vainly hoping that something would transpire to 
draw the captain from the house. 

She sat down in her own room and tried to 
collect her thoughts. After considerable delib- 
eration, she decided upon a plan which would 
perhaps gain her a chance to visit the suffering 
refugee. She would feign to receive the atten- 
tions of the captain with pleasure. He pretend- 
ed to be or was really, judging from his words 
and actions, in love with her. It was of little 
consequence whether he meant what he said, or 
whether, to beguile a weary hour, he was having 
a flirtation that meant nothing good. 

The art of dissimulation was new to her, and 
the risk was great; but the motive was a good 
one, and her decision was soon made. 

Taking her embroidery, she once more entered 
the room she had left. What she had to do 
must be done quickly. The captain looked sur- 
prised; he thought she had repented. He was 
not an adept in the art of love-making, and was 
ata loss for words to express his sentiments. 
He again seated himself beside her. Taking a 
piece of her embroidery, he expatiated upon its 
beauties until the theme was an old one. An- 
other silence followed. 

~ You have a pretty name, mademoiselle,” 
said, at length. 

* Aimee : do you like it !” 

“Very much; Aimee Lemoyne is a good 
name, but Aimee Raubert would be a better.” 
observed the captain, significantly. 


he 


“ Your name, I believe, is it not?” 


Aimee, looking timidly into his face. 


asked 


Yes, mademoiselle, and could you be per- 
suaded to adopt Raubert in place of Lemoyne, | 
should become the happiest of men !” 

“Consult my uncle, Capt. Raubert. I could 
never change my name unless his consent was 
gained.” replied Aimee, with charming frankness. 

* And have I really your consent to apply to 
your uncle /” exclaimed the captain, overjoyed 
at his good fortune 


* You have,” replied Aimee. 
But I 


sure of his approval,” he added, at- 


Twill immediately seck an interview. 
ain quite 
to take Aimee’s hand. 


tempting She playfully 


withdrew it, and observed, that “she heard her 
uncle's voice and must go to him.” 

Thus far all was well; if the contemplated in- 
terview could be brought about. she hoped dur- 
ing the time that her absence would not be no- 
ticed, and she could fly to relieve the wants of 
the refuge. She had no fears but she could ex- 
tricate herself, in some way, from any claims the 
captain might have upon her. 

Her uncle 
had been called away on business at the time 


Here again she was disappointed. 


she was leaving the captain, and had left word 
he would not return till late at night. This was 
bad news for both Aimee and the captain. Dur- 
ing the consultation of the latter with our hero- 
ine, the sexton had left the !:ouse unseen, and the 
emigrant had probably escaped him; for the 
captain had not the least doubt that the sexton 
had secreted him. This was unfortunate for the 
captain; but he consoled himself with the reflec- 
tion that Aimee was worth a dozen emigrants. 
The intentions of Aimee also frustrated 
She had no hope of leaving the 
uncle's 


were 
the time. 
till her return. 
scrutiny annoyed her excessively, but there was 


for 
house The captain's 
no remedy. 

it was now near night of the second day. She 
pictured to herself the starving refugee, stretched 
upon the cold earth, a prey to the most agoniz- 
ing feelings which it is possible for human na- 
ture to endure, 

Let When Aimee 
closed the door, he endeavored to examine by 


us return to the vault. 


the dim light of his lamp, the interior of the 
place that was to be his habitation for a time. 
No pen can describe his astonishment when he 
recognized among the inscriptions, the arms of 
his own family. He viewed the tombs of his 
relatives of many generations back, and with 
reverence and affection, dwelt on their memories. 

The flight of time passed unheeded, the first 
day, among so many new and startling reflee- 
tions. The excitement under which he labored 
supported him, in a measure. The second day 
came, and the demands of nature grew imperi- 
ous. He wondered much why Aimee, after so 
many exertions in his behalf, had left him so 
long. Could she have forgotten him? Impos- 
sible! She might have been suspected—betray- 
ed, perhaps—by the soldier whom they had 
aroused the previous night, and his enemics had 
left him to die a lingering and awful death! 
Perhaps she was a victim to their tyranny—had 
sacrified herself to save him! 

On the evening of the second day the claims 
of hunger and thirst became insupportable. His 
sufferings increased every moment. Liberty 
was sweet; but acrust of bread and a cup of 
water would have been more acceptable to him 
than even liberty. He watched his lamp with 
anxious solicitude; the light grew fainter and 
fainter, flickered in the socket, finally went out, 
and he was left alone in darkness with the dead ! 

Human nature could bear no more. Exhaust- 
ed with his efforts, hopes and fears, he became 
insensible. How long he remained in that state, 
he knew not; but slowly, very slowly, his con- 
sciousness returned. 
her sway. 


Memory again resumed 
His condition he vividly realized, 
and he wished, nay prayed, that death would 
deliver him from the prolongation of such terri- 
ble suffering. 

But hark! was that a sound that he heard? 
He started wildly up and listened. Yes, he 
recognized the voice of Aimee; she was calling 
him from the door. Overcome with sudden joy 
and faint from exhaustion, his tongue refused 


him utterance. He tried to answer, but the 
sounds died away in his throat; and almost par- 
alyzed with emotion, moved neither hand nor 
foot. It was an awful moment for the poor ref- 
ugee. A mournful exclamation struck upon 
his ear. He knew that Aimee, hearing no an- 
swer or movement, would believe him dead, and 
that his last hope was fleeting away. 

Recalling his exhausted energies by an almost 
superhuman effort, he found his voice and ut- 
tered a thrilling shriek which echoed thronghout 
the vault, and then he relapsed again into insen- 
sibility. 

Aimee had remained standing near the door, 
absorbed in painful reflections. As he had an- 
ticipated, hearing no movement on the part of 
the refugee, she fully believed him dead, and 
had not the strength or courage to go down. 
quickly threw back the 


Hearing the ery. she 


done, a toms 


was shocked when she 
She hast- 
ened up the staircase and returned with a basket 
She 


gentle heart of Aimee 
discovered him in such a situation. 
of provisions and a large bottle of wine. 
placed the latter to his lips, and soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing him gradually return to 
life. 
hunger, Aimee explained the reasons of her ap- 
parent desertion. She told him frankly how she 
and had 
practised in order to obtain the opportunity 


was situated, the dissimulation she 
which she had improved. 

“I may be unable to visit you again, mon- 
“I have trifled 


with a man who may be worthy, and practised a 


sicur.” she said, with a sigh. 


deception which may prove troublesome. I 
shall endeavor to devise some mode of freeing 
myself from his importunities. The captain un- 
doubtedly suspects myself and uncle of conceal- 
ing some one, for his scrutiny has been constant 
since he entered the house. I shall unquestion- 
ably be watched closer than ever on my return, 
though my uncle has no suspicions of the truth. 
I have brought refreshment enough to sustain 
life several days, if I should be prevented from 
returning again. The trap door you can open 
from below, and the church door shall be left 
unlocked. 


haps, venture forth and trust to cireumstances 


During the night time you can, per- 
for your escape. I can aid you no further.” 

*T may never see you again, Aimee,” replied 
the refugee, taking the unresisting hand of the 
devoted young girl and pressing it warmly. 
* My gratitude is inexpressible for the kindness | 
have received at your hands. During these three 
long days of suffering, your dear image was ever 
in my thoughts. May I have the mournful 
pleasure of thinking you will sometimes remem- 
ber the poor refugee you have delivered from 
death ?” he added, earnestly watching the ex- 
pression of her countenance. 

Aimee blushed. She could not help owning 
to herself that the words the young and hand- 
some Frenchman had spoken, fell pleasantly 
upon her ear. She had detected herself many 
times in thinking—aside from his misfortunes— 
that he was a man well calculated to make a 
woman happy. Pity, it is said, is akin to love, 
and in this case it was very nearly allied to that 
gentle emotion. 

“If it will atford you any pleasure, be assured 


I shall often think of you,” replied Aimee, tim- 
idly. “Receive my best wishes and prayers for 
your escape. Our interview must be short, as I 
am liable to discovery at any moment.” 

At this crisis, Aimee imagined she heard foot- 
steps. Hastily ascending the stairs she listened. 
She was not mistaken; the heavy tread of men 
echoed through the lofty church. Turning 
quickly, she pulled the door softly down and 
flew back to the vault. Motioning the aston- 
ished refugee to silence, in a whisper she ac- 
quainted him with the new threatening danger. 

Hardly daring to breathe, they eagerly await- 
ed the result. Aimee distinctly reeognized the 
voices of the captain and her uncle. ‘The latter, 
perfectly conseious of his own innocence, and 
unacquainted with the danger that menaced 
Aimce, proudly led the way through the church, 
and directed the captain to search every corner, 
that he might be fully assured of his good faith. 

What a situation for the devoted girl and the 
refugee! Many times they heard footsteps on 
the door, and were terrified lest its existence 
was discovered. Every step struck a death 
knell to their hearts; and hardly daring to 
breathe, they gave up all for lost. 

At length all was quiet above them. The 
echo of steps and voices was now no longer 
heard. Everything remaining still, Aimee ven- 
tured softly to ascend the stairs. Pausing at 
the top, she placed her ear to the door. Hear- 
ing nothing, she lifted it and looked cautiously 
around. Stepping over the door, she examined 
the church attentively, and being satistied that 
the intruders had gone, she returned to the 
vault. The conversation so abruptly broken off, 
could not be resumed. Telling the refugee that 
they had nothing further to fear at that time, it 
was necessary for the safety of both that she 
should not delay leaving the church, she again 
promised to visit him if cireumstances favored. 

It is necessary to explain the cause of the sud- 
den visit of the captain and sexton to the church, 
As soon as the latter had returned, Aimee, after 
seeing the captain proceed to her uncle's room, 
took advantage of his as 
related. 

Explaining the object of his interview, the 
saptain desired the sexton to consider the sub- 
toot and de The latter 


absence has been 


ide hefare ther norted. 


When he had satisfied the cravings of 


was astonished at such a proposal. He thought 
Aimee too easily suited, and could hardly credit 
the captain when he assured him that Aimee’s 
consent was already given. The uncle, more- 
had He had 


hoped to marry Aimee to a man of wealth and 


over, rather ambitious views. 
distinction ; and he had good reasons for believ- 
ing that the captain was a person of small for- 
tune, extravagant habits, and lacking in principle. 

Perceiving that his proposals were not receiv- 
ed with as much pleasure as he had anticipated, 
and that the sexton did not seem to appreciate 
the honor conferred upon him, the captain 
thought a little threatening would not con 
amiss. Coolly informing the sexton that he 
was suspected of concealing an emigrant, and 
that his actions had confirmed him in that be- 
lief, he had concluded to suspend any farther 
action in the case, and spare the gray hairs of 
the old man, on condition that Aimee should 
become his bride. 

Astounded at such an accusation, and proudly 
conscious of his entire innocence, the sexton re- 
plied that the captain was at full liberty to 
search his premises as rigorously as he pleased ; 
but that he should agree to no conditions, until 
he heard with his own ears his niece's views. 

The captain, taking him at his word, com- 
meneed a strict search through the house, o:t- 
buildings, and the church. as we have seen. 
Discovering nothing, he gave up the pursuit, 
after observing that having business in the next 
town, he should remain there during the night, 
but would call in the morning to hear the result 
of the sexton’s conference with his niece. 

Upon his departure, the former immediately 
proceeded to Aimee’s chamber. Knocking for 
admittance, and receiving no answer, he opened 
the door. She was not there. 
the house, but 


He went through 
not to be found. He 
now recollected that he had not noticed her 


she was 


when accompanying the captain in his search. 

He 
to her absence, and 
finding it difficult to satisfy him by evasive 


The door opened and Aimee entered. 
questioned her closely as 
an- 
and 
she 


swers, she determined to confess the truth 
brave his displeasure; hoping also that 
might enlist his sympathies for the refugee. 

She told him all—omitting nothing. He look- 
ed very grave, upon learning the fearful risk she 
had incurred, but agreed, considering what the 
unfortunate man had suffered, to do all in his 
power to aid him in gaining the country. He 
seemed gratified to know that his niece had not 
favored the attentions of the captain, but thought 
the refugee had better remain in the vault until 
the following day, when some way could be 
found to assist him. 

The morrow came and with it the captain. 
He was politely informed by the uncle that his 
intentions had been considered, but he regretted 
that his consent could not be given. The de- 
feated captain, venting his wrath in no very po- 
lite phrases, took his hat, left the house, and 
they saw him no more. 

An old suit of the sexton’s clothes was fur- 
nished the refugee; with these, and the assist- 
ance of a large bushy wig, he hoped to pass un- 
recognized through the city gates. Before his 
departure, the sexton accompanied his niece to 
the church, and was presented to the refugee, 
who informed them that he was a man of rank 
and fortune. “In confirmation of my words,” 
he added, “read the inscriptions upon those 
tombs. Let them bear witness for me; they 
contain the ashes of my ancestors.” 

“And their silent testimony speaks louder 
than words,” replied the sexton. ‘ Those illus- 
trious names confer honor on their descendants.” 

The refugee then avowed that the beauty, tal- 
ents and courage of Aimee had won his heart, 


and besought the approval of her uncle of his 
suit for her hand, providing he was successfa! in 
escaping. The sexton turned to Aimee. * Is it 
your wish, my child !” 

«It is, uncle,” answered Aimee. 

* You have it,” he replied. * Take her and be 
happy.” 

Their plans were soon arranged. The refu- 
gee to depart first, in the night time, and the 
sexton and Aimee, anxious to leave a place 
so perilous, were to follow him as soon as it 
would he safe to do so. A place was appointed 
for their meeting and everything settled. The 
refugee bade them farewell and took his depar- 
ture. 
ed and had no difficulty in meeting him at the 


In a few days the uncle and niece follow- 


place designated. 
The priest soon joined the hands of the lovers, 
and ina distant land they 


whith all Yeasts 


in happy wedlock: 


found that nowes teh for, 
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The annexed illustrations represent the winter costumes of some 
of the British troops in Canada. The winters there are very severe, 
Fahrenheit often being sixteen, cighteen and twenty degrees below 
zero. The snow lies frequently four fect in the streets; the St. 
Lawrence is driven over in all directions; roads are cut or the ice 
flattened. This river has a most extraordinary appearance, from 
the ice floating down in large masses, until at last the strong cur- 
rent itself becomes frozen, and the ice, jammed in heaps, rises cight 
or ten feet above the usual level of the river. Everything that 
eomes to market is stiff. All travel in sleighs; and various are the 
costumes—gencrally skins, buffalo hides, blankets and leather coats 
with hoods. Many people suffer from being frost-bitten ; and often- 
times people are pointed at hy passers-by in the streets, intimating 
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REGULATION WINTER DRESS FOR OFFICERS OF THE LINE. 


that some part of the face is frost-bitten, which assumes a white 
appearance. Snow is immediately rubbed upon the part affected, 
which generally makes the blood circulate again, after a smart 
tingling. In case of the soldiers being required on duty up the 
country while deep snow is on the ground, they are provided with 
regular Indian snow-shocs, somethmg like a very large racket. 


OFFICER, SERGEANT, AND PRIVATE OF THE 71ST HIGHLAND LIGHT INFANTRY. 


One entire regiment marched in these from Halifax to Quebec, 
during the disturbances in 1836. The frost is so intense, that in 
one night, the water freezes many inches; and often the streets 
are so slippery that it is impossible, in any ordinary way, to walk. 


HIGHLAND PIPER. 


Creepers ere then used—a small bar of iron at the bottom of the 
foot, on each side of which there are two teeth to prevent slipping. 
fixed on with straps to the foot. Without these it is often impos- 
sible to walk out at all. When there has been a good fall of snow, 
all people wear mocassins over their shoes or boots. Mocassins 
are leather shoes, generally made from the moose-deer. ‘There are 
three or four manufactories of these in different parts of Canada, 
and also in the States. Many are very handsomely worked in 
front. They are exceedingly warm for the feet, and kept on all 
day, in and out of the house. Sir Francis Head, in his clever vol- 
ume, “ The Emigrant,” gives the following vivid sketch of Canada 

The cold of the Canada winter must be felt to be imagined, and 
when felt can no more be described by words than colors to a blind 
man or music to a deaf one. Even under bright sunshine, and_in 
a most exhilarating air, the biting effect of the cold upon the por- 
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tion of our face that is exposed to it resembles the application of a 
strong acid; and the healthy grin which the countenance assumes, 
requires—as I often observed on those who for many minutes had 
heen in a warm room waiting to see me—a considerable time to 
relax. Ina calm, almost any degree of cold is bearable, but the 
application of successive doses of it to the face. by wind, becomes, 
occasionally, almost unbearable; indeed, remember seeing the 
left cheek of nearly twenty of our soldiers simultaneously frost- 
hitten in marching about a hundred yards, across a bleak open 
space, completely exposed to a strong and bitterly cold north-west 
wind that was blowing upon us all. The remedy for this intense 
cold, to which many Canadians and others have occasionally re- 
course, is—at least to my feelings it always appeared—intinitely 
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worse than the disease. On entering, for instance, the small parlor 
of a little inn, a number of strong, able-bodied fellows are discov- 
ered holding their hands a few inches before their faces, and sitting 
in silence immediately in front of a stove of such excruciating power, 
that it really feels as if it would roast the very eyes in their sockets 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
“ The Brothers: or, matrimonial speculations,”’ by Syt- 
vaNnus Conn, Jr. 
“The Fentons of Cloverglen a familiar epistle from 
Eugene A—, by Mrs. E. Lovenina. 
“The Exquisite,” a prose sketch, by Mrs. E. 
“ Carl, the Wrecker ;"’ a romance of a traveller, by Lucy 
Linwoop. 
“ Bill Whippletree ;*’ a true sketch of humor, by the 
°UN. 
** Birthday by FrepentcK WEISHAMPEL. 
“ My sister Louise,”’ in verse. 
“Minnie Grey,’ lines, by Louisa CHANDLER. 
“Thoughts of the Past,’ by Joun Beazer. 
Musings at Night,’? by Owen G. Warren 
“ The Twilight Hour,’ verses, by Mrs. B. J. Gaeety 
Look Out!” lines, by O. C. Wiurriesey. 
“ Where is Home?” verses. by Susan A. BLAISDELL, 
“ Let Virtue be your Aim,” lines, by C. JILLsoN. 
“ A Song,” by Gro. Cannina Hit. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We shal’ give our readers a fine and elaborate picture, 
representiug Kossuth on a spirited charger. A beautiful 
and lifelike Greving, in statue style. 

A sporting s.cne, representing Duck Shooting on the 
Potomac River, in the winter season. A fine and truthful 
picture. 

A winter scene, representing Sledding in the Prussian 
capital, as carried on in almost every manner of vehicle, in 
Berlin. 

A curious drawing, by a Chinese, of an English War 
Steamer. A great curiosity. 

A timely picture, re +~ senting the process of Ice Cut- 
ting, on Rockland Lake, N. Y 

A very accurate and finely executed picture of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, as it now appears. 

Avery beautiful engraving, giving a recent theatrical 
scene, at the Howard Athenseum, representing Madame 
Thillon and Mr. Hudson in the play of the Crown Dia- 
monds. A capital picture. 

A showy picture, representing the famous musical fam- 
ily of New York, known as the Dodsworth Family, in citi- 
zen’s dress. 

Also a fine engraving of the Family, representing them 
in their military uniform, as a Band. 

A picture of the unique little Pony Phaeton, built for 
her majesty, Queen Victoria. 

A fine, large engraving, representing Francis Joseph, 
the present Emperor of Austria. A faithful likeness. 

An excellent picture, giving « correct engraving of Hay- 
market Square, Boston, as it now appears. 

An engraving, representing a party of Californians cros- 
sing the Isthmus of Panama, on their way to the gold 
region. 
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A ROMANCE OF TILE LAND AND THE OCEAN. 


TOULON: 


This is the tithe of a capital story just com- 
pleted in the Drawing-Room Companion, from 
the pen of Fred Hunter, a writer well known to 
our readers for his racy style, and interesting 
powers of description. The story is one of the 
best we have lately published, and is now issued 
in book form, and may be had at all of the peri- 
odical depots throughout the country. 


PICTORIAL BOUND COMPLETE, 

We have bound sets of the Pictorial now for 
sale at our office, comprising five hundred and 
sixty pages of original reading matter, and con- 
taining some siz hundred superb engravings, al- 
together forming a splendid ornament for the 
parlor and centre table. The volume is bound 
in cloth, with gold back, gilt edges, and orna- 
mented sides, with a beautiful illumined tithe-page 
and index, and sold for three dollars each. 


Tue Per Cenrace or Poor in Bostox.— 
One in sixteen of the cutire population of this 
city are paupers. ‘This would make about nine 
thousand, which is not a very large number ina 


population of 138,000, 


A Trerm—However the world may think of 
I should not think the man 
sound at heart against whom the world has not 


it. says Kossuth, 


something to say. 
- 
Cosmoramas still con- 
tinue to draw large numbers of delighted people 
to witness these gems of art. 


They had the thermometer 
zery at Bangor, Me., lately. 


CoLp ENOUGH.— 


23 degrees below 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

The recent revolution in France has taken 
every one by surprise, except those few persons 
who have studied intimately the course of French 
politics within a few months past, and have seen 
how the affairs of that country were converging 
to a crisis. By his last act, Louis Napoleon has 
consummated a career of guilt and perfidy un- 
paralleled in modern times. Elected by an al- 
most unanimous vote, he swore to preserve the 
constitution inviolate, but has now, after having 
long since betrayed the hopes of his republican 
constituents, stricken a death-blow to the sacred 
charter of his country’s liberties. He had not 
the pretext of Napoleon for the act of the 18th 
Brumaire ; for, unlike his great uncle, Louis has 
done nothing for his country. Napoleon the 
Napoleon the 
little, as Victor Hugo has termed him, has coy- 
ered her with shame. 

He had it in his power to render his adminis- 
tration of affairs glorious, honorable, and great ; 
but from the commencement of his career, it is 
very evident that he cared nothing for his coun- 
try, that his motives were entirely selfish, his 
aim, personal aggrandizement. ‘Taking advan- 
tage of the revolutionary feeling produced by 
the excesses of the Red Republicans, and the 
terrible days of June, 1848, he sought to consoli- 
date his power, and prolong his term of office, 
hoping that the fears of the partizans of law and 
order would ultimately clothe him with the im- 
perial purple. But the Assembly, though they 
sustained him in all his measures of repression, 
though they were exceedingly liberal in increas- 


great had covered her with glory ; 


ing his income, yet refused to become his person- 
al partizans. 

The Red Republicans were completely alien- 
ated by his total abandonment of democratic 
principles ; the moderate republicans turned from 
him in disgust; with the army, he succeeded lit- 
tle better. In spite of festivals, decorations and 
flatteries, they remained for a long time true to 
the nation. Bankrupt in purse and reputation, 
it seemed, at one time, as though the star of 
Louis Napoleon had set forever. But lately his 
hopes have revived by the peculiar position of 
the Assembly—a large portion of that body were 
bent on the restoration of a monarchy, 
with Louis Napoleon at its head. 
cach day, more evident. 


but not 
This became, 


In opposing this party, Louis was sure, to a 
certain extent, of the support of the republican 
party. He further conciliated them by his pro- 
position to restore universal suffrage. Matters 
Napoleon must 
A plot already existed 
among the members of the Assembly to impeach 
him for treason and send him to Vincennes 
Having, at last, within the walls of Paris, an 
army on whose devotion he could rely, Louis 
stole a march on his enemies ; 


at last came to a erisis. Louis 


crush or be crushed. 


: dissolved the As- 
sembly at the point of the bayonet, like another 
Cromwell, sending its leading members to the 
state prison, at the same time assuming dictato- 
rial power, and issuing an order for a presiden- 
tial clection on the basis of universal suffrage. 
So far he is successful, but the end is not yet. 
We camot believe that the French nation will 
consent tamely to be governed by a man who 
has trampled on the charter of its liberties, 
who has thrown the weight of France in the scale 
against the fortunes of European liberalism, 
crushing the Roman republie by the power of his 


armies. Will the hundred thousand fighting men 
of the Parisian faubourgs tamely submit to this 


usurpation? Will the fieree democracy ” of the 
departments see their hope prostrated by a coup 
de main? We think not, and we expect shortly 
to record in these columns the fall of the ustsper 
and his satellites by the hands of the people. 

Bostos Musrum.—'This house has been doing 
but a sorry business lately. with a few exceptions 
its stock company is miserable enough. hence 
this falling off in its popularity. 

NarionaL Theatre —With a very good 
stock company, and but little pretensions, the 
National has lately done a thriving business. 
Celeste has been a great card at this house. 

A Meritep Comptiment.—Crawford, the 
sculptor, has received the honor of an cleetion as 
Honorary Member of the Academy of Fine Arts 
at St. Petersburgh. 

Query. Mr. Kewrious, who has been reading 

medicine, wants to know if chloroform has any- 


thing to do with “ insensible perspiration.” 


PRICE OF OUR PAPER. 

After the experience of publishing an entire 
volume of the Pictorial, we find it impossible to 
afford the paper at the price which we have 
heretofore issued it. It has actually cost us. 
more than we have received for it in the volume 
just closed, and as we greatly enhance its value 
in the new volume, and print it on much finer 
paper, and at much more cost, it will at once be 
seen that we shall give our subscribers their 
money's worth. Therefore the terms of the 
Companion will in future be $2 per volume, 
there being two volumes to the year, or $4 per 
annum. Single numbers can be obtained as 
heretofore at all the periodical depots through- 
out the country for ten cents per copy. We can 
no longer receive clubs at reduced rates, and 
shall be obliged henceforth to receive no sub- 
scription at a less price than the above terms. 
We will thank any one to compare our paper 
with any one of the European Pictorials, and 
they will see that this paper is more valuable in 
every respect, more beautiful in texture, and 
more interesting in the character of its pictorial 
department, and yet the English, French and 
German Pictorials cost nearly three times the 
above terms charged for the Drawing-Room 
Companion. Our motto will still be “excel- 
sior,” and we shall be ever improving the paper, 
as art and knowledge improve, and the sample 
which we offer in the present number is good 
evidence of what may be expected. We feel 
perfect confidence that the public will sustain 
our enterprise as liberally as heretofore, and if 
any one doubts the cheapness of the terms above 
offered, let him call the best experience to his 
aid, and calculate the cost of such a paper as we 
publish herewith. It is alone the immense edi- 
tion that we print that enables us to afford it 
even at the prices above enumerated. The 
present volume will form a most faultless and 
elegant book for binding, and to secure it com- 
plete, persons desiring to do so, should subscribe 
at once. 


ARRIVAL OF THE CHEROKEE. 

The engraving on page 32 is a scene sketched 
by our artist of the late arrival of the California 
steamer Cherokee. A motley group are scen 
about the landing, who have just left her deck, 
consisting of returned gold hunters, with mon- 
keys, parrots, bears, and other animals, picked up 
on the Isthmus. Others of a similar kin are 
seen still coming from her side. The reader will 
observe that the California mail is also being 
landed, and is being thrown into one of Adams 
& Co.'s express wagons for the post-office. It is 
a scene that is often presented on the arrival of 
this line of steamers. 


BINDING THE PICTORIAL, 

We are now prepared to bind the volume of 
the Pictorial, just completed ; and those persons 
who have preserved their tiles complete, can 
hand them in to our office and receive a bound 
volume in return by the payment of one dollar. 
We add to the bound sets a splendidly illumined 
title-page and index ; the volume being bound in 
cloth, with gold back and gilt edge, and orna- 
mented sides, in such colors as the subscriber 
may fancy. 
of the past volume as may be injured or lost, at 
a charge of six cents each. 


We can still supply such numbers 


Picture some respects 
the engravings of our contributors, ete. in last 
weck’s issue, were imperfect, the electrotype pro- 
cess having destroyed the block by an accident. 
The likeness of the publisher was so disfigured 
as to be no likeness at all. By the request of 
several of our subscribers a large and perfect 
likeness will be given of the publisher in a future 
number, 
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Hlowanp Aruex.cem.—Whiy it is that Mr. 
Marshall does not prune his company of two or 
three nuisances, we are at a loss to account. 
There are two prominent stock actors, who are 
forced forward, night after night, in important 
characters, who never come before the audience 
without a general sneer from the house. 

Paran young girl, daughter 
of Mr. John Horton, of Amher rst, New Bruns- 
wick, while drawing « pail of water from an open 
well, fell in, and was drowned. 


Founp—The Bee man has found a ring stolen 
from a maiden’s laugh. 


Wantev.—Some peelings 


taken from Christ 


Church bells. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Perley 0. Eaton 
to Miss Helen M. Blaisdell. 

By Rey. Mr. Worcester, Mr. Thomas Thacher to Miss 
Catherine Worcester. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Frederick A. Whelen to Miss 
Martha Wade. 

By Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. Isaac A. Brownell to Miss Polly 
Hi. Young. 

By Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Charles McRae to Miss Sarah 
A. Holland, both of Roxbury. 

At Brookline, by Kev. Mr. Frazier, Mr. Abram Callahan, 
of Danvers, to Miss Lucretia B. Andrews, of Essex. 

At East Weymouth, by A. Raymond, Esq., Mr. Andrew 
Burell to Miss Roxana Joice. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. James M. Pillsbury 
to Miss Catherine G. Wedgwood. 

At Annisquam, Mr. Samuel Knight, of Charlestown, to 
Miss Ellen M. Day, of Gloucester. 

At Milford, by Kev. Mr. Pond, Mr. Henry W. Ragg to 
Miss Abbie A. Howard. 

At Deerfield, by Rev. Dr. Strong, Mr. George Wilson, of 
Boston, to Miss Mary Williams. 

At Woonsocket, R. I., Mr. William S. Hawley to Miss 
Emily M. Black, both of Boston. 

At Philadelphia, by Rev. Mr, Robbins, Mr. Henry Froth- 
ingham to Miss Rebecea R. Morgan. 

At Washington, Rey. J. Tilston, of Hingham, Maas., to 
Miss Martha D. Anderson. 


LEP 
PEATH 
ARE KAA 


Tn this city, Mr. Thomas Marsh, 53; Widow Mary Rus- 
sell, 85; Mr. John G. Rogers, 58; Eunice Millett, 67; Mr. 
Hosea B. Chamberlin, 83; Miss Mary A. Murray, 28; Mr. 
Ja’s T. Telford, 39; Sarah E., daughter of Mr. W. P. Pres- 
cott, 5; Mr. John MeDeritt, 38; Walter, son of Mr. Loring 
Chessman, 4; Mrs. Harriet A. Strong, 38; Mrs. Mary Rus- 
sell, 85; Mrs. Jane Hastings, 32; Mrs. Anna C. ram 
23; Mrs. Cordelia Dickson, 78; Mrs. Sarah E. Sharpe, 22 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Bedlington, 62. 

At Roxbury, Mr. William Reed, 67. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Rebecca Turner, 90; Mrs. Susan 
C. Anderson, 24. 

At Medford, Miss Huldah Hadley, 96. 

At Waltham, Dea. Leonard Lawrence, 75. 

At North Bridgewater, Mr. Jonathan Cary, 95, a soldier 
of the revolution. 

At Andover, Mrs. Agnes Smith, 54. 

At Lowell, Catherine T. Fossett, 19. 

At Duxbury, Dea. Martin Sampson, 63. 

At Newburyport, Frederick P., son of the late Capt. Jo- 
seph L. Goodwin, 17. 

At Newbury, Capt. Richard Jaques, 81. 

At Coleraine, Mr. Walter Bell, 94, a revolutionary pen- 
sioner, and a native of Roxbury. 

At Springfield, Mrs. Lois Stebbins, 89. 

At Portland, Me., Mr. Edward Gray, 48. 

At Fredericksburg, Va., Mr. William P. Cochran. 

At Jacksonville, Fla., Mr. Ethol 0. Nutter, 31. 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of no- 
table events of the day. Its columns are devoted to origi- 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 

and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of eve ry populous city in the known world, 

of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 

Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it, —pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. Itcontains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents. to inculeate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality. and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper joved, respected, and sought after for its 
combined excellencies 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR S v0 PER ANNUM. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each six months completes 
the first of January and July ; 


a volume. commencing on 
thus making two volumes 


"One copy of the FLag or our Union, and one copy 
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The PrcrortaL Drawixne-Room Companion may be ob- 
tained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 

Published every Saturday, by 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TO THE EVENING STAR. 


BY WILLIAM T. HILSED. 


See, at the call of night. 
The star of evening sheds his silver light 
High o'er yon western hill.— Gay. 


Orb resplendent, now I hail thee, 
"Neath thy beams I tune my lyre, 
Thoughts of thee, bright star, assail me, 
Kindlings of poetic lyre ; 
Fairest star within my vision— 
Brightest in the crest of night— 
Pharos to those realms elysian, 
Just beyond thy friendly light. 


Oft I've watched thy trembling motion, 
And thy ever changing hues— 
Wrapped in this sublime devotion, 
I have heard my flowing muse 
Breathing numbers soft and lowly, 
Of thy radiant realm afar, 
Where thou reignest, regent solely, 
Peerless, modest, glorious star. 


"Neath thy light I love to wander, 
When the minor lamps are few, 
And thy changeful beauties ponder, 
‘Neath the wide, outstretching blue ; 
Onward ride, thou beaming glory, 
Shedding hope as thou hast shed ; 
Thou to me dost tell the story 
Of a fairer world ahead. 


Philadelphia, January, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


FRED LAWRENCE'S ADVENTURE. 


A SKETCH OF HIS COURTING DAYS. 


BY MISS SARAH M. HOWE. 

“Levey,” said merry Kate Myrtle, addressing 
her cousin Lucy Lawrence, “ where do you think 
Fred has spent his evenings for some time 
past 

The lady addressed looked up somewhat sur- 
prised at Kate’s question, but in a moment an- 
swered : 

“In his own room, poring over those old vol- 
umes of ancient history.” 

“ You are much mistaken, Miss Lucy,” replied 
Kate, her merry eyes sparkling with mischievous 
humor; “he would not be studying those musty 
fusty old books while there is so pretty a young 
lady as the widow Marston’s daughter in the 
village !” 

“ What has Fred to do with Anne Marston ?” 
asked Lucy, as she endeavored to read the very 
puzzling expression that rested upon her cousin’s 
good-humored face. It was some moments be- 
fore she received an answer to her question, when 
Kate, with a light laugh, replied : 

“ Why, cousin, he’s in love with her!” 

“In love with Anne Marston? I don’t believe 
it,” exclaimed Lucy, in a tone of surprise and 
curiosity. 

“Well, Ill tell you something. and then you 
may disbelieve it or not, just as you please,” re- 
turned Kate, with a serio-comical air, as she 
raised her eyes and fixed them intently upon 
Lucy’s face. “Night before last, it was rather 
late when we retired, you recollect, and I was 
suffering with a severe headache. You were soon 
asleep, but I was unable to rest from pain, and 
with the hope that the night air would cool my 
burning brow, I left the house by the back win- 
dow, and walked slowly down the garden path. 
By some means, I chanced to turn my eyes in 
the direction of the widow Marston's dwelling, 
and as the moon shone brightly, I could plainly 
see that there were two figures standing upon 
the steps. One, I was sure, was Anne, and the 
other, a young gentleman, as I supposed, I was 
sure I didn't know. They stood upon the steps 
for several moments, when Anne entered the 
house, and her companion, whom I thought 
looked wonderfully like Fred, walked down the 
street. As he came nearer, I was sure it was no 
one but Fred Lawrence. He entered the garden, 
and as I concealed myself behind the rose-bushes, 
he did not observe me. He cautiously approached 
the window, from which I had made my own 
egress, opened it, stepped in, and then closed it. 
From some unaccountable cause, my headache 
had entirely left me, and in a few moments more 
I returned to the house. I knew that the person 
I had seen on the steps with Anne, was your 
brother Fred, and no one else, and I was quite 
sure, also, that the old volumes of history hadn't 
been disturbed that evening !” 

“ And do you really believe Fred spends his 
evenings with Anne Marston !” asked Lucy, as 
Kate ceased speaking. and laughed merrily. 


* Certainly Ido. Last night I watched him 
as he left the room after tea, and I saw that he 
slipped out and was in a few moments at the 
widow Marston’s. It was nearly midnight when 
he returned, for I heard the window open and 
shut, a few moments before the clock struck that 
hour.” 

~ What motive could he have in being so secret 
about his visits /” 

* He knows we should be continually teazing 
him respecting Anne, and doubtless prefers to 
keep his seeret safe from our knowledge.” 

“There can be no other reason,” returned 
Lucy, laughing in spite of herself. at the novel 
manner in which Kate's headache had been cured. 

“We must punish Fred for doing so, Lucey.” 
said Kate, as her cousin seemed to comprehend 
the affair, * and I think we ean prevent him from 
staying so late with Anne, * wasting lights and 
fire for nothing, as old uncle Joe would say.” 

* How do you think we can punish him severe 
enough to keep him at home ‘” 

‘Ido not think we can prevent him from 
visiting Anne, but we can, I think, prevent him 
from staying later than ten in the evening; 
indeed I am quite sure we ean.” 
How 

Kate bent her head and whispered for a few 


moments in the ear of her cousin, and after a 
few more merry words, both sprang up and left 
the room. 

That night, just as the clock struck twelve, 
Fred Lawrence parted with his “lady-love” on 
the steps of her mother’s dwelling, and with a 
light heart turned his steps in the direction of 
his own home. To tell the truth, dear reader, 
Fred was in love with Anne Marston, and it is 
no less true that Anne Marston was in love with 
him. We dreaded the mischievous teazing of his 
cousin Kate Myrtle, and feared it, too, more than 
he would have done the displeasure of a king, 
and the cutting sarcasms of his sister Lucy were 
by no means pleasant. He had determined to 
keep his engagement to Anne unknown to 
them, if possible, until he felt better prepared to 
endure their persecution. 

It was but a short distance from the widow 
Marston's to his own home, and he was soon 
standing before the identical window at which 
Kate had seen him enter two evenings before. 
He slowly raised the sash, but ere he had sue- 
ceeded in getting it to the requisite height, a 
difficulty occurred. The sash would not move 
up another inch, and supposing it had struck 
something accidentally placed there, he renewed 
his efforts to raise it. But, to his surprise and 
consternation, as he pressed harder upon the sash, 
down fell a brass kettle, several tin pans, and the 
shovel and tongs upon the floor, with a ringing 
crash, loud enough to wake every one in the 
house! Fred started back, and turned pale. 

“How could those things have got there ?” 
muttered he, as he listened attentively to ascer- 
tain if the noise had aroused any one. The sash 
was now casily raised, and he sprang into the 


room, but not without kicking against one of the 


pans in his haste, and sending it across the floor, 
making considerable noise. Intent upon reach- 
ing his chamber before any one should arise to 
discover the cause of the uproar, he hastened 
through the room, and quickly opened the door 
leading to the next one. Unfortunately, there 
chanced to be a couple of large chairs placed 
near it, and as it was hastily thrown open, they 
were upset. and being full of tin dishes, spoons, 
knives, and everything that could be placed on 
them that would make a noise, you may suppose, 
dear reader, that there was a crashing! 

“The deuce take it!” muttered Fred, as he 
rushed through the room, upsetting chairs, work- 
ing-stands, and he knew not what, in his flight. 
He thought that all the furniture in the honse 
must have been placed in that room, and that he 
must have upset certainly three-fourths of it. 
At length he reached the stairs leading to his 
own chamber, and was in hopes that his trials 
were now at an end. He sprang up two or three 
of the steps, when his forehead struck against 
something which had been hung from the ceiling 
above, and he sprang back, almost stunned by 
it. Ring-a-ting-ting went the great dinner-bell, 
and the sound echoed through the house, making 
more noise than anything yet had done. Fred 
was desperate. He rushed up the flight of steps, 
again striking his forehead against the bell, 
causing it to ring louder than before. He had 
nearly reached his chamber door, when he sud- 
denly stopped, and gazed full upon an object 
that stood before him. There, between himself 
and the door, stood a motionless, silent figure, 


GUMPANTUN, 


perfectly realizing his idea of that object of rather 
doubtful existence. in onr enlightened days, 
namely, a ghost. The moonlight streamed in 
upon the floor, and plainly revealed the outlines 
of the white-robed figure to the distracted gaze 
of Fred Lawrence. He continued gazing at it 
for just two minutes, then, with an exclamation 
of fear and terror, dashed down the flight of 
stairs. Again the ring of the dinner-bell sound- 
ed, louder than it had yet done, and ia another 
moment the almost distracted Fred was leaping | 
over the tables and chairs in the next room, with 
the intention of making his exit through the 
window. 

What és the matter exclaimed Mrs. Law 
renee, appearing with a light, just as Fred yvan- 
ished from the room. 

* What is the matter!" cried Luey Lawrence, 
from the head of the chamber stairs. 

“What is the matter!” spoke the supposed 
ghost, throwing off the white robe, and disclosing 
the face and form of Kate Myrtle! 

It is almost needless to say, dear reader, that 
the girls were at the bottom of the whole affair. 
They had determined that Fred should be en- 


tirely cured of coming in at that window, and 
also of staying so late at the widow Marston's. 
Kate and Lucy laughed immoderately at their 
success in frightening Fred: Mrs. Lawrence 
looked grave, and the servants, who had all been 
aroused by the uproar, surprised and astonished. 
The girls explained all, and their reason for 
doing it. 

In less than an hour the furniture was replaced, 
the bell taken down, and silence once more al- 
lowed to reign. But it was two more hours be- 
fore Fred again ventured to enter the house. and 
then he didn’t attempt to by that window. 


The lesson had the effect desired, and Fred 
afterwards returned from the widow Marston's 


before his mother and the girls had retired, and 
instead of making use of the window, entered 
properly by the door, And about two weeks 
afterwards, there was a wedding at the widow 
Marston's, and Miss Anne Marston became Mrs, 


Fred Lawrence. Kate and Lucy explained the 


cause of that nights adventure, and Fred de- 
clared that he never was more vexed, surprised 


and frightened all at once, than on the night 
when the cunning girls had so successfully cured 
him of staying late from home. Though many 
years have passed since then, still Fred Lawrence 
has not yet forgotten this incident of his courting 
days. 


{Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


MEMORIES OF THE PAST. 


BY FINLEY JONNSON. 
| 

As tints of gold remain upon 

The clouds within the west, | 
Although the sun so bright has gone | 

Unto his evening's rest ; | 
£o scenes within the past can bring 

A solace to the heart, 
And cause the tears of untold joy 

Unto the eyes to start. 


As streams that flow so silently 
From out the mountain side, 

Bear far into the boundless sea 
Its sweet refreshing tide ; 


So memories of by-gone days, 
When crowding on the soul, 
Bear pleasures pure and undefiled, 
As rapidly they roll. 
Utica, N. Y., January, 1852. 


RE GENTLEMEN AT HOME. 

There are few families we imagine, anywhere, 
in which love is not abused as furnishing a li- 
cense for impoliteness. A husband. or father, 
or brother, will speak harsh words to those that 
he loves the best. and to those who love him the 
best, simply because the security of love and 
family pride keeps him from getting his head 
broken. It is a shame that a man will speak 
more impolitely at times to his wife or sister, 
than he would dare to to any other female, ex- 
cept a low and vicious one. It is thus that the 
holiest affections of a man’s nature prove to be 
a weaker protection to a woman in the family 
circle than the restraints of society, and that a 
woman usually is indebted for the kindest po- 
liteness of life to those not belonging to her own 
household. Things ought not so to be. The 
man who, because it will not be resented, inflicts 
his spleen and bad temper upon those of his 
hearth-stone, is a small coward and a very mean 
man. Kind words are the circulating medium 
between true gentlemen and true ladies at home, 
and no polish exhibited in society can atone for | 
the harsh language and disrespectful treatment | 
too often indulged in between those bound to- 
gether by God's own ties of blood, and the stiil 
more sacred bonds of conjugal love —Aoth«r's 
Assistant. 


{Written for Gleason's Pictoriol.} 


THE DESERTED, 
BY CARTER. 


Perchance my love was lightly won, 
My heart too freely given to thee; 
But in thine eyes a world of bliss 


Seemed nestling all alone for me. 


I trusted thee, nor knew deceit 

Ere dwelt within my worshipped shrine ; 
And deemed my love was richly paid 

In but one loving glance of thine. 


But now, when all my hopes have died, 
And childhoods friends avert the eye, 
I can but weep to see thee, too, 


Vnkindly pass me coldly by 


I know not ail the thousand wiles 

That lured thee from my side, my love ; 
Far richer than their heartless smiles, 

I trusting thought thou dst deem my love. 


No more, no more that lovelit eye 
Shall smile again, my love, for me ; 
But soon, O soon the sod shall lie 
Un her who trusted all to thee. 


Then fare thee well ; I'll chide no more 
For ruined hopes now strewn around ; 
But O my love, thou ‘it think of me, 
When thou this heart no more canrt wound. 
Philadelphia, January, 1852. 


THE FAT MINISTER OF BEVERLY. 

Ilis name is Mr. C.. and as I wrote Helen in 
my last letter about the biggest bel! I had ever 
seen in my life, let me now write little Fanny 
about the biggest man I ever saw. He is so 
heavy that he cannot walk; he would weigh 
more than two like your papa. We found him 
sitting on an arm-chair that could have been 
made into a bed for you and Helen to sleep in. 
When he goes to the church to preach, which 
he does very often, he gets upon a wooden horse 
called a velocipede, which runs upon wheels, 
and with this he moves through the streets, and 
through the church till he gets to the foot of the 
pulpit, and then two great strong men-servants 


push him up the stair and through the door of 


the pulpit with their backs and their shoulders, 
when he sits squash down upon an immense 
cushion, and preaches, sitting, to the people ; for 
to do it standing, would be impossible. He re- 
ceived us with great politeness ; is a literary and 
gentlemanly person, and so much esteemed that 
his odd movements in public excite no ridicule, 
he being very much respected and sympathized 
with.— Correspondence of Chalmers. 
[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE LOST ONE. 


BY MISS MARY WOODVILLE. 
I ‘ve lost! I ‘ve lost my heart to-day ! 
Kind sir, if round your home she stray, 
Pray take the little lost one in, 
And shield her from her wandering. 
Her cloak of kindest kindness made 
With silken folds of love inlaid ; 
A hood of mirthfulness I ween, 
Upon her modest head is seen. 


Iler voice is soft and musical 

As chiming ofa fairy bell ; 

Her touch so soft, it searce could wake 
The sleeping bird among the brake. 

A basket full of smiles she bears, 

A few soft sympathizing tears ; 

Kind sir! if round your home she stray, 

O, send her back to me to-day! 
SHAKSPEARE'S DESCENDANTS, 

Several of the descendants of Shakspeare’s 
sister Joan, bearing a strong family likeness to 
the great poet, were in 1822 living in and about 
Stratford, and chiefly in a state of indigence, 
little creditable to the worshippers of his genius. 
The nearest living descendants were in the 
Hartes, of Tewkesbury, the chief of whom, in 
1818, was William Shakspeare Harte, a journey- 
man chairmaker, earning only eighteen shillings 
per week, with a wife and several children. ‘This 
poor man was obliged to sell the freehold in 
Shakspeare’s two houses in Stratford, about the 
year 1805, for which he obtained two hundred 
pounds, leaving, after a mortgage and the ex- 
penses had been paid, but thirty pounds. as the 
wreck of the fortunes of this neglected family. 

Boston Times. 


TALK AND BUSINESS. 

Iterations are commonly loss of time; but 
there is no such gain of time as to iterate often 
the state of the question; for it chaseth away 
many a frivolous speech as it is coming forth. 
Long and curious speeches are as fit for des- 
patch as a robe, or mantle, with a long train, is 
for arace. Prefaces, and passages, and exeusa- 
tions, and other speeches of reference to the 
person, are great wastes of time; and, though 
they seem to proceed of modesty, they are brav- 
ery. Yet beware of being too material when 
there is any impediment, or obstruction, in men’s 
wills; for pre-occupation of mind ever requireth 
preface of speech, like a fomentation to make 
the unguent enter.—Bacon 
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A ‘MOTHER'S DEVOTION, 

We have already mentioned the pardon of 
James M. Wilson, a member of the Lopez expe- 
dition, by the queen of Spain. ‘The mother of 
this young man begged her way from one of the 
Western States to Havana to solicit the pardon of 
On 


the prisoners had sailed, 


her son from the governor general of Cuba. 


her reaching Havana, 
and the governor general expressed his regret 
that the pardon was no longer in his power, but 
wrote a letter in-his behalf to the queen's prime 
minister, and also to the Spanish minister, at 
Washington. She then repaired to Washington, 
and had an interview with the Secretary of State 
and the Spanish minister. 
INTERESTING RELIC. 

A gentleman of Mobile, Ala., has a ring which 
was thrown wp by a party of laborers who were 
exeavating, a few months ago, a piece of ground 
at Coosada, Aniauga county. It is said to be 
composed of a light metal, so hard that no im- 
pression could be made upon it by cutting. It 
is massive, shaped like ordinary rings worn by 
gentlemen, and insterd of a stone set, it has a 


1 scuare surface, on which are engraved 


fatten 
a skull and cross-bones. It was found buried 
12 or 14 feet under ground; and it is supposed 
to have belonged <o one ef De Soto's party dur- 
ing their wanderings in that region in 1532-39. 
+ - 
SINKING OF A MOUNTAIN. 

It is stated that a portion of Walden’s Ridge 
in Tennessee, sank with a noise resembling deep- 
toned thunder, leaving a huge gap in the timber 
that fringes the side of the ridge, extending about 
two miles in a parallel direction with the top. 
The gap in the dense timber appeared to be 
about sixty or a hundred feet in width, and the 
fissures in the earth to an unknown 
depth, in which trees of the largest size were 
torn up, and enormous rocks, which had proba- 
bly lain concealed for ages, were rent from their 
primitive beddings and laid bare. The founda- 


reached 


tion on which the mountain rests is supposed to 


have given way. 


POISONING A WHOLE SCHOOL. 

It now turns out to be the fact, that the pupils 
at the Utiea Female Seminary were poisoned 
not long sinee by the cook of the institution, a 
widow named Young, who took offence at some 
change in the hours of eating, and mixed tartar 
emetic with the food, from which about forty of 
the pupils became violently sick, though none 
ate a sufficient quantity to cause death. The 
culprit has left the institution and has not been 
arrested 


Suovtpy’t Woxper.—Dr. March says that 
the best antidote for dissipation is marriage. 
Men resort to gin and sugar, not because they 
Out 
of every dozen men you see hanging about our 


are depraved, but because they are lonely. 


porter houses, ten, he observes, are without a 
“fomale comforter.” Here's a hint worth dwell- 


ing on. 


Goon Apvicr.—People who attend fires 
should never threw the bureaus out of the win- 
dow until a sufficient number of people have 


accumulated beneath to * break the fall.” 


Goon.—It is wisely suggested that the captain 
of every vessel at sea, should send a man aloft, 
every morning and evening, to scan the horizon 
in behalf of vessels in distress. 


> 

A New Sevu.”—An itinerant book pedler is 
gulling the people of Vermont, by selling a 
pamphlet describing his wonderful eseape from 
the ill-fated ship of Sir John Franklin.” 

Curiovs—The larve of the 
moths” inerease their weight one hundred and 
forty times an hour, and when full grown, are 


71.000 times heavier than when first hatched ! 


Tue Bay State.—Nearly 100 of the students 
of the New Hampshire Institute are from Mas- 
suchusetts. 


“great goat 


Crompton, the British 
Charge at Washington, says the outrage on the 
Prometheus was wholly unjustifiable. 

MvsicaL.—The “first class society,” in 
Baltimore, tendered Biscaccianti a complimen- 
tary benctit—to their honor, be it said. 

Weicuty.—In Alstead, N. H., there is “a 


girl of 17,” whe weighs only 450 pounds. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Mr. Clay continues quite ill. 

Hungary is a nation of fifteen millions. 

Snow is a white page in the book of nature. 

An immense black wolf was scen in California 
lately 

They are afflicted with the small pox in West 
Philadelphia. 

Wild ducks have been known to fly ninety 
miles in an hour. 

Counterfeit ten dollar gold pieces are numerous 
in Cincinnati. 

A child nineteen days old was killed in Eng- 
land, by taking one drop of laudanum. 

A young girl has been arrested at St. Louis, 
charged with horse stealing? 

Gilpatrick’s paper mill at Saccarappa, Maine, 
was consumed by fire Saturday week. 

The beautiful steamer Mayflower, the pride of 
Lake Erie, was wrecked in the late gale. 

There has been another riot at Chagres, in 
which twenty Americans were killed. 

On the 17th of December the corner stone of a 
new State House was laid at Columbia, 8. C. 

Charles H. Brace stated on Monday, at Hart- 
ford. that 150,000 of the Austrian forces are 
Hungarian. 

Hugh Linden was fined $10 and costs in Phil- 
adelphia, on Saturday, for keeping a ferocious 
dow. 

The San Francisco papers exonerate Captain 
Waterman of the ship Challenge of all blame in 
his late diffientty. 

George T. Barton, engineer on board a tug 
boat, was killed by the machinery, near Wil- 
mington, N.C. 

John Webber of New York has recovered 
$10,000 damages of J. Washington for the se- 
duction of his daughter. 

The Grand Cirens Hotel and two adjoining 
dwellings were completely destroyed by iire at 
Detroit on the 22d ult. 

Slocum, of Columbus, Ohio, has been sen- 
teneed to the penitentiary for life, for the murder 
of his wife. 

Among the premiums awarded at an agricul- 
tural fair, California, we notice “a silver goblet 
and a gold hat. 

The ostensible debt of Texas is set down at 
$12.436.999, and the par value at $6,827,278, 
including interest. 

The house of Thomas Rounds, in Somerset. 
was destroyed by fire on Tuesday evening. Loss 
$3000—insurance S1L500. 

Oscar Bridel, a Frenchman, shot himself dead 
in New York on Saturday week, and David As- 
terman, a German, hung himself. 

By the completion of the Dunkirk and Erie 
railroad, we have now a continuous line of road 
from New York to Erie, in Pennsylvania. 

The New York Trinity Church Corporation, 
is expected soon to establish Christian Free 
Schools in all parts of the city. 

There are now 191 convicts in the penitentiary 
at Jeffersonville. This is the largest number that 
has ever been in the Indiana prison. 

The Howard Benevolent Society expended 
for the relief of the poor, during last year, the 
sum of $4619 19. 

Rev. E. N. Kirk, of Boston. has been appointed 
by the American and Foreign Christ’an Union, 
a missionary pastor, to reside in Paris. 

Lafayette Bailey of Westbrook, Me., commit- 
ted suicide on Monday. Canse, despondency. 
Ile was 27 years of age, and leaves a wife and 
family. 

Connecticut entertains favorably the idea of 
adopting a law similar to the Maine liqnor law. 
The legislature will act upon the subject this 
winter. 

Two mulatto dwarfs, a brother and sister, 
measuring 27 and 23 inches high, from Izimaya, 
Central America, have been brought to New 
York. 

The New Orleans bank charters will expire in 
a few years, and the constitution recently adopted 
prohibits their re-charter or the charter of any 
new ones. 

The Cincinnati Commercial says there is a 
man in that city who has buried three wives and 
two children, all within the brief space of three 
months ! 

On Sunday, Zedekiah Skets, of Newton dis- 
trict, Jackson county, Ga. shot his son with a 
rifle. 
has been arrested. 

Two white and one colored man, named Geo. 
Robinson, Alexander Eaton, and “ Shed Brown,” 
have been committed at Baltimore on a charge 
of body-snatching. 

The legislature of South Carolina adjourned 
on the 16th ult. An appropriation of $10,000 
was made, near the close of the session, for the 
improvement of Charleston harbor. 

The Philadelphians are talking over a project 
for erecting at Cape May, their favorite watering 
place, a magnificent hotel, capable of accommo- 
dating fifteen hundred guests. 

Rev. Mr. Bridgman, writing from China, says 
that the number of chests of opium, each contain- 
ing 133 pounds, taken to China the present year, 
will exceed 70,000, and that in exchange for 
these 70,000 chests, the Chinese will pay to for- 
eigners more than $36,000,000—and most of this 
in silver. 


The wound proved mortal, and the father | 


Foreign Miscellany. 


There are fifty cotton mills in Russia, but a 
Vast many more cannon foundries. 

Ninety-one thousand persons die annually in 
England from diseases of the respiratory organs. 

The paper currency of Austria has deteriorated 
twenty-two per cent. 

A new edition of Cooper's novels is now in 
course of publication in England, in penny num- 
bers. 

Working on Sunday has been prohibited by 
law in France, but not dancing, theatrical exhibi- 
tions, &e., Ke. 

Travellers who arrive at Warsaw with beards 
are shorn by military barbers, by order of the 
Russian government. 

The Austrian government has expelled the 
correspondent of the London Daily News from 
the empire. It could not have paid him a higher 
compliment. 

Not till this year were the British soldiers in 
India permitted to wear linen jackets on parade, 
though India is one of the most oppressively hot 
countries in the world. 

The news from the Cape continued to create 
greatanxiety. ‘The position of the British forces, 
and even of the government itself, was becoming 
more critical every day. 

A telegraphic message of twenty words from 
London to Paris costs about six doflars and a 
quarter. ‘The sub-marine wires continue to 
work well. 

It is positively asserted, in a late Australian 
paper, that one hundred and six pounds of virgin 
gold were taken from the Australian diggings 
“at one time.” 

The Christians of the Island of Tahita have 
outlived all the efforts of the French Papists to 
seduce or crush them. The storm has passed 
over, and the church is unharined. 

Frederika Bremer arrived at Stockholm on the 
23d of November last, in season to be present at 
the funeral of her sister, Marie Bremer, from 
whom she inherits a very large fortunc. 

The English fire insurance companies insure 
property to the amount of three billions and a 
half of dollars! The amount of insured property 
has more than trebled in the last fifty vears. 

Children under eight vears of age are now ex- 
cluded by law from working in the coal pits ef 
England, and the barbarous harnessing of females 
to the coal carts in the pits is prevented. 

Among the sentences of the court-martial 
which has been sitting at Berlin, there is one of 
ten blows with a stick on a woman named Anna 
Blecheis, for inciting journeymen against their 
employers. 


Sands of Gold. 


There is, without justice, no wisdom on 


earth. 


The protection of God cannot, without 
sacrilege, be invoked but in behalf of justice and 
right. 

——The freedom of the press, to be a practi- 
cal one, must be a common benefit to all; else 
it is no freedom, but a privilege. 


Always be as witty as you can with your 
parting bow—your last speech is the one re- 
membered. 

——The devoted love of a mother to a way- 
ward child, is the finest and the noblest in the 
world. 

— Anything which an honest man would do 
is, of course, not to be considered as a merit, but 
simply as a duty. 

——lIt has been beautifully said, that “the 
veil which covers the face of futurity is woven 
by the hand of merey.” 

——Good qualities, like great abilities, are 
incomprehensible and inconceivable to such as 
are deprived of them. 

——Avarice—a passion which begets more 
vices than Priam did children, and which also, 
like Priam, survives them all.—Zacon. 


——I consider that it is on instruction and 

education that the future security and direction 
of the destiny of every nation chiefly and funda- 
mentally rests—Aossuth. 
How many fine hats serve as a cover for 
worthless heads, and how many plaited shirt 
bosoms cover a hollow cavern where a heart 
should be lodged. 

——Misfortunes are moral bitters, which fre- 
quently rest3re the healthy tone of the mind, 
after it has been cloyed and sickened by the 
sweets of prosperity. 

The cause of freedom is identified with 
the destinies of humanity, and in whatever part 
of the world it gains ground by and by, it will be a 
common gain to all those who desire it— Kossuth. 
Antiquity attributed divine honors to the 
inventors of the arts, and heroic honors to mere 
legislators and founders of empires. So alive 
were they to the greatest merit. 

It is the highest duty, privilege, and pleas- 
ure for great men and, whole-souled women to 
um What they possess, to work their own way 
through life, to be the architects of their own 
fortunes. 


——My idea is that there are duties toward 
our native land common to every citizen, and 
even public institutions and education must have 
such a direction as to enable every citizen to 
fulfil hia duty teward his fatherlaud.—Aossuth. 


Joker's Olio. 


It is odd that the master of a schooner should 
“all his craft a two master. 

Benj. Franklin does whitewashing in Man- 
a and George Washington blacks boots in 

oston,. 


_ Lumpkins says that Harry being a nick name, 
it is proper that old Nick should be called old 
Harry. 

Advice to an editor is like wit to a millionaire, 
or modesty in a ballet daneer—a little of it goes 
a great way. 

Miss Dubois says the first time a young man 
squeezed her dress, she felt as if she was in the 
land that rainbows come from. 

Among the Roman priesthood was a class 
called augurs. There are many great bores among 
our modern priests. 

A country editor asserts (of course without 
fear of contradiction) that the principles of his 
party “are as progressive as the eternal rock of 
Gibraltar.” 

It is said that the man who stole a saw-mill in 
a neighboring town would have escaped, had he 
not gone back after the water privilege !—New 
Bedjord Standard. 

Hez, on being told that Bunyan stands at the 
head of allegorical writers, sagely remarked that 
he had always thought bunions were confined to 
the fret. 

J.J. Rosseau was one day showing his “ Ode 
to Posterity” to Voltaire. “Do you know.” 
said the sage, “I am afraid your ‘Ode’ will 
never be forwarded to its address.” 

Ilere is 2 recipe to get rid of an old acquaint- 
ance whose society you do not like. If he is 
poor, lend him some money; if he is rich, ask 
him to lend you some. Both means are certain. 

There's two languages, squire, that’s universal 
—the language of love, and the language of 
money; the gals understand the one, and the 
men the other, all the wide world over. 


The Boston Post says the sheriffs in Rennsa- 
lacr county. N. Y., have got so used to being 
tarred and feathered that they feel rather hurt if 
they don’t get their annual coats of the same. 

Punch desires to know, “ if figs are sold at six- 
pence a pound by the drum, how should they be 
sold by the trumpet ?” and “if £5 per ton is the 
price of lead in sheets, what would it be worth in 
quires 

The Kennebee Journal, in dunning up his 
subscribers, “he has ‘responsibilities’ 
thrown upon him just now, which he is obliged 
to meat.” What a carnivorous little joker it 
must be. 


savs 


After a careful consideration of all the argu- 
ments for and against capital punishment, we 
have come to the conclusion that the “debt of 
nature” should never be paid, if it cannot be 
collected without an execution. 

“ There were three hours and a half lost by 
you this morning.” a superintendent said to a 
tardy teacher. “I was only half an hour late,” 
he replied. “True,” said the superintendent, 
“but there were seven scholars waiting for you.” 

A western paper says the Pearl Street House 
has closed to make room for a number of stores. 
How shutting up a house can make room for 
more, it is not easy to understand. However, as 
Toots says, “it’s of no consequence to us.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In polities, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLAG is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 
the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
lsubscriber,one year, - - - - - $200 


3 subseribers, “ - - 50 
6 by - = = = = 2000 


{F- One copy of the Frac or ovr Uston, and one 
copy of the PicrortaL Drawine-Room Companion, one 

Invariably in advance. 


Subscribers or postmasteis are requested to act as agenta, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

Al orders should be eddressed, Post PAID, to the 
PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG OF ovR Union. 

*,* The Fiaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
four cents per single copy. 

F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISER 4ND Paropriztor, Bostox, Mass. 
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32 GLEASOVS BRAWINGROOW COMPANION, 


RALPH W. EMERSON. 

We present our readers herewith a fine like- 
ness of Ralph Waldo Emerson, the distinguished 
lecturer, now in this city. Mr. Emerson is too 
well known, both by his voice and pen, to require 
any elaborate introduction in this connection ; 
suffice it to say that the picture is a very faithful 
one, and does the original ample justice in the 
jikeness. 


>» 


AN EASTERN HORSE STEALER. 


The following instance of endurance of pain 
would not have disgraced a Spartan. A notori- 
ous thief coveted the horse of a wealthy native, 
who, however, by some chance, became aware of 
his intention, and redoubled his vigilance. The 
man succeeded in getting two of his comrades 
engaged as grass-cutters, and one dark night 
managed to slip unperceived into the stable. 
His friends covered him entirely with grass, and 
he was just stretching out his hand from under- 
neath it to untie the rope, when the beast started, 
and became restive. The syce, perceiving it, for 
greater safety, tied the animal by a rope to two 
iron pins, which he hammered into the ground. 
It so happened the arm of the thief was just then 
lying extended under the grass, and that one of 
the iron pegs was driven through his right hand. 
He never so much as uttered a sigh; and though 
the agony must have been excruciating. he only 
stirred when he thought the danger of being 
caught was over. He then pulled the peg out of 
the mangled hand, with his left untied the horse, 
mounted it, and succeeded in carrying it off. 
This was an exploit on which he ever afterwards 
prided himself. However improbable it may ap- 
pear, the truth of this story may be relied on— 
Calcutta Englishman. 


THE PAST. 


The past is not simply important to us be 
cause it fought our battles, cleared the ground 
for us, and left us the heritage of its accumulated 
experience—but still more because it reveals to 
us, in imperfect glimpses, that humanity of 
whose life we partake—that vast chain of exist- 
ence which encompasscth us and all men, past, 
present and to come, in onc real, vital brotherhood 
—a life which moves slowly, surely onwards, to 
grand predestined ends, without crushing the 
freewill and energetic responsibility of each indi- 
vidual unit —British Quarterly Review. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER CHEROKEE FROM CALIFORNIA. Af NEW YORK. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


The annals of the world furnish affecting ex 
amples of the instability of human condition- 


But the whole history ot mankind does not per-. 


haps furnish a greater, a sadder reverse, a more 
striking and appalling contrast than Mary at six- 
teen, and Mary at forty-five. At the former pe- 
riod, a being on whom nature seemed to have 
showered her choicest gifts; the loveliest person, 
the most fascinating mind—the bride of the heir- 
apparent to the crown of France—the heir-appar- 
ent to the throne of England—the Queen of 
Scotland ; with the whole of the Catholic powers 
of Europe her allies; one with whom a veteran 
statesman delighted to converse, and in praise of 
whose charms the poets of the age contended— 
at forty-five, worn by disease—her frame, though 
not her noble spirit, broken by a long, a severe, 
and a merciless captivity—proclaimed as an 
adulteress and a murderess—forsaken by her 
friends, execrated by her subjects, and disregarded 
even by her only child—condemned after a mock 
trial, to an ignominious death. She might ex- 
claim, in the words of the holy man, * O, all ye 
that pass by the way, attend and see if there be 
sorrow like unto my sorrow !"—Seraps from 


History. 
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THE BEARD, 


We are rejoiced to see that the prejudice against 
wearing the beard is beginning to disappear. It 
is strange how such an absurd, troublesome, and 
injurious practice as shaving has continued to 
enthrall mankind so long. The street now ex- 
hibits a great variety of whiskers, imperial, 
moustaches, and goatees of all colors and shapes ; 
three-fourths of the male pedestrians on Wash- 
ington street show their independence of barbers 
in a greater or less degree. We do not despair 
of seeing men emancipated from this effeminate 
custom, and standing erect in their native, un- 
shorn dignity. We believe that bronchitis and 
other diseases of the throat which are the scourge 
of this variable climate, would be far less fre- 
quent if men would avail themselves of the ad- 
mirable protection from cold which nature de- 
signed to afford. As to the question of looks, it 
is well known that fashion reconciles us to any- 
thing, and if beards were universal, a smoothly 
shaven, effeminate face would be an object of 
quite as much ridicule as is now cast upon whis- 
kers by some of the Miss Nancy editors. Besides, 
it looks rather presumptuous, in our opinion, to 
attempt to improve upon what Infinite Wisdom 
pronounced good.— Yankee Blade. 
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